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A DISCUSSION OF FREEDOM 
BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL 


LIBERTY is what the West upholds. Yet western minds are far from 
agreeing on the content of Liberty. Nor can it well be otherwise, 
considering that different philosophies abide together in the West, 
and that the demand for Liberty has arisen in quite different cir- 
cumstances: historically the word has been invoked in struggles 
against some specific authority which was then resented, and the 
notion owes much of its flesh and blood to these memories, which 
are not identical here and there. 

An exhaustive discussion of the concept seems called for. Nothing 
more will be attempted here but a preliminary raid into a great 
territory. 

Obviously what we are discussing here is the liberty of the in- 
dividual in society. Liberty and freedom shall be used as equivalent, 
whatever good reasons have been adduced to endow them with 
different meanings.* 

In Rousseau’s famous opening of du Contrat Social, being free is 
contrasted with being in fetters. This image of fetters to represent 
unfreedom is a common one: it conveys the two important ideas of 
impediment and of indignity. They shall provide the great divisions 
of our subject. 

Freedom from impediment is a condition which can be that of 
animals and things as well as of men. The expression ‘to set free’ 
suggests a horse unbridled. The physicist, a master of exact language, 
uses freedom in precisely that sense: ‘a free mobil’ is one which pro- 
ceeds unimpeded by any adverse force. Now it is plain that the 
universe impedes man at every step. A study of freedom in this sense 
will then be a study of the individual’s relation to obstacles of all 
kinds, and of his power to overcome them. 

Indignity on the other hand applies only to a man and in his 
relation to other men.*? What is then taken into account is not the 
obstruction to man’s impetus but the offence to his character. 

The two views apply to the same phenomena, provided that one 
testricts the study of impediments to those which are homogeneous 


1 Cf. Felix Morley: The Power in the People, p. 22. 

I feel that the latin word libertas and the german word freiheit cannot easily 
be opposed, perhaps because I am a Frenchman and dispose only in my native 
tongue of the one word /iberté. 

? Though we do extend the concept of indignity to the treatment of animals; 
this would call for a discussion in itself. 
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with the force that moves us, i.e. to restraints placed by human wills 
upon the actualization of the human will. This is how T. H. Green 
saw it: ‘Every usage of the term to express anything but a social and 
political 1elation of one man to other men involves a metaphor.” 
And Rousseau explained: “There are two kinds of dependance: one 
upon things, which is natural, and the other upon men, which is 
social. Dependence upon things, implying no moral relation, 
detracts nothing from liberty.’? We shall find as we proceed that this 
important proposition has sometimes been lost sight of. 


1 
LIBERTY, A POWER 


Leibniz said* that de facto Liberty consists in the power to do what 
one wills, and Voltaire stressed:* ‘Etre veritablement libre, c’est 
pouvoir. Quand je peux faire ce que je veux, voila ma liberté.’ This 
definition has commended itself to successive generations by its no- 
nonsense attitude. Yet it is highly ambiguous. 

Its first ambiguity lies in that it does not define which will is 
thought of: to use Cicero’s distinction,* is it libido or volontas? The 
context, especially in Voltaire, authorizes the interpretation that it is 
‘my will as it comes’. Stuart Mill indifferently used “doing as we 
like’, ‘pursuing our own good in our own way’, acting ‘according to 
his own inclination and judgment’.* 

The second ambiguity springs from the fact that my power to do 
can be restricted by my own lack of means as well as by the exertion 
of adverse forces. My power to do is in fact an increasing function of 
my means and a decreasing function of obstacles. If one should take 
this as an objective measure of my power, it has still to be compared, 
under the /ibido interpretation of will, with what I would like to do. 
And then we have a subjective freedom which is a complicated 
function. 

Other things being equal, it grows when obstacles decrease: 
(a) because material obstacles are removed, (b) because social 
restraints are removed. Other things being equal it grows: (c) because 
my means are increased, (d) because my wants are diminished. Thus 
subjective freedom, as it results from this definition, has to do with 
material progress, political and social institutions, personal re- 
sources, and moderation. 

It is remarkable that the masters who used this definition of free- 
dom, in practice only averted to social restraints. This was equivalent 
1 T, H. Green: Lectures on the principles of political ob ligation (1948 ed.), p. 3. 

* Emile, Hachette ed., vol. I, p. 177. 

$ Leibniz: Nouveau Essais sur l’Entendement, Livre I, chap. XX. 

4 Voltaire: Le Philosophe Ignorant, XIII. 

5 Cicero: Tusculanes IV. ® Stuart Mill: On Liberty. Intr. and chap. IU. 
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to taking material obstacles and personal means as given and assum- 
ing that man’s will was reasonably attuned to them. Freedom 
therefore was a function of social restraints alone. 

We may stop here to consider the image of freedom which stood 
in the minds of these great seventeenth and eighteenth century 
thinkers to whom we are indebted for our political notions. Theirs 
were the great days of geometry when movement in space was some- 
thing all philosophers dealt with all the time. It came quite naturally 
to think of man as a mass situated in space, receiving movement from 
its own mind, ‘mens agitat molem’, and going in a state of inde- 
pendence as far as its impetus carries it: this geometric view is 
apparent in Hobbes’s and Spinoza’s definition of natural liberty: in 
the state of nature, man’s right stretches as far as his power. A 
roving savage is also suggested, going as far as his hunger will drive 
and his legs carry him. This image in turn calls forth the image of 
hedges which call to a halt the man of society. 

Such imagery tends té suggest a narrowing down of man’s freedom 
of movement through social restraints. Something is abandoned, is 
given up of the natural area of man’s freedom. As little as possible 
and yet as much as is necessary to secure the rest. The relationship 
between what is given up and what is secured has been stated in 
businesslike language by Rivarol: ‘Man buys as much security as 
possible with as little concession of his independence as possible. He 
is like a ship forfeiting part of its prospects to insure the remainder.” 

From this view it followed that ‘a good society’ was one where the 
individual had made a good bargain and bartered little independence 
for much security. The two values were regarded as complementary. 
This remains basic to the thought of Bentham who represents the 
individual as obliged to accept restraints upon himself because he 
needs that they should be imposed upon others: ‘Political Liberty and 
Political Security are things of a totally different nature . . . Liberty 
subsists by the restraints not being imposed upon ourselves, Security 
is produced by restraints being placed upon others.’ Here the in- 
dividual is likened to a small sovereign state which has entered into 
a confederation for the sake of security, which thenceforth must 
obey the confederation in some things and comes under its jurisdic- 
tion in cases of clash with other states, but retains internal sovereignty. 
There is, as it were, a marking off of areas. And within his area, the 
individual retains discretionary powers. There his will reigns 
supreme: he has potestas in se ipsum, jus in actiones suas, a power 
over himself, the right to control his own actions, and power over 
himself stretches to embrace all the means which belong to him. He 
thus has his own dominion. 

Liberty then consists in non-interference with my private govern- 

1 Rivarol in the collection Mémoires de Rivarol (1824), pp. 215 seq. 
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ment, with my employment of my own means for my own ends, 
within the limits set to preserve the existence of Society and the 
equal right of others.’ 

The view of liberty as a private dominion has long been under 
fire. Equality before the law, Anatole France once said, signifies 
that the rich as well as the poor are forbidden to steal bread or sleep 
under bridges. This far-reaching joke expresses the change which 
occurred in the preoccupations of the West. Lack of personal means 
came to be resented more than the growth of social restraints was 
feared. With political power passing to the many, to the least well 
provided in means, it was inevitable that the distribution of means 
between persons in society should become a major issue. It concerns 
us here only in so far as the issue came to be formulated as a problem 
of liberty. When the power to do has been represented as central to 
freedom, it follows that what I still may do, short of social restraints, 
constitutes my objective freedom. But what I may then do is a 
function of my means, inferior to my neighbour’s. If I have less 
power to do than he has, am I not less free? 

This new angle on freedom was authorized by the original defini- 
tion. Leibniz indeed perceived that it was inherent in this definition: 
in the same breath as he formulated this, he stated: ‘Generally 
speaking, he who has most means is most free.” Thus the change 
which occurred between the emphasis on social restraints and the 
emphasis on means can be thought of as the dynamizing of the 
original definition. 

The shift of attention from the variant ‘social restraints’ to the 
variant ‘means’ is due to an over-all evolution in which we may pick 
out certain important features. It will be remembered that, in the 
definition we are discussing, ‘wanting to do’ was an important 
factor. Indeed freedom was not identified with ‘the power to do’ 
(which can under this definition be called objective freedom) but with 
the relation between the ‘wanting’ and the power (or subjective free- 
dom). Now if each man’s ‘wanting’ is commensurate with his means 
the only thing he may resent is the social restraint on the use of his 
means. This is the basis of eighteenth century arguments. 


1 While some factually stated that the setting of such limits by law was to be 
called a warranted restriction of Liberty, others would have it that it was not to 
be termed a restriction, for nothing was forbidden or commanded which a 
reasonable man would not wish to abstain from or to do; and consequently such 
restriction left a man with untrammeled powers to do anything which he might 
legitimately desire to do. Obviously the latter reasoning shifts the sense of will 
from libido to volontas. 

A further and improbable shifting is implied in another line of thought. This 
assumes that, on entering society, the independent savage dies and ‘a new man’ 
is born who thereafter takes society instead of himself for the centre of his 
affections, and wills for it not for himself. This, however, need not detain 
us here. 
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But his wanting may not be commensurate with his means. And 
the whole historical development since the eighteenth century has 
tended to make him dissatisfied with his means. To such dissatis- 
faction, the promises of technical progress and the language of 
equality have made major contributions. 

Technical progress has brought in its train the feeling of alter- 
ability of all things. It has in the last century and ever increasingly 
caught the fancy of all men and has led them to raise their expecta- 
tions indeed faster than the collective means of humanity have risen. 
In a dynamic society men are far more prone than in a static society 
to outstrip their powers by their wishes. Voltaire would have thought 
it meaningless to state: ‘I am unfree to fly.’ For, he would have 
argued, while I may wish to fly, I cannot will the impossible, and 
hence my lack of means to fly is no limitation of my liberty. But, as 
the impossible gradually becomes possible, any clear cut discrimin- 
ation between the idle wish and the reasonable will seems to dissolve. 
In this state of general hopefulness, the eager libido seizes upon any 
concrete basis which it may encounter to build therefrom its 
picture of what should be possible to me: and the means of another 
provides such a basis: ‘What I want to do is what Jones has the means 
to do’; not necessarily what he does. 

With my wishes based upon Jones’s means, the inferiority of my 
means to his will also be an inferiority of my means to my wishes, 
and therefore will be resented as a gap of unfreedom. But of course 
the projection of myself into the position of sovereign upon the 
Jonesian dominion involves a fallacy. I may envy him what he does, 
unduly taking it as an actualization of his wishes (‘the lucky man 
flies to Japan as often as he likes’ when in fact it is as often as he 
must). I may also envy him what it seems to me that he might do, 
what I would do with his means — it being natural to man, as Plato 
observed,' to think of all the glorious things he would do with a 
power seen in another’s hand — and I may totally misapprehend the 
obligations to which the other is subject. But, and this is of decisive 
importance, such a fallacy was implicit in the conception of a man’s 
freedom as an unmortgaged realm over which he reigns absolute: 
that is, absolved from any social or moral laws. If there be such a 
kingdom of fancy, why indeed should it be larger for one man than 
for another? If freedom be scope for my /ibido, let me have as much 
as any neighbour! 

The process than is clear whereby a discussion of freedom passes 
into a discussion of satisfactions. This perversion was inherent in the 
definition, but social evolution has tended to unfold it. 

The fundamental difference between the limitation of the power to 
do by, on the one hand, social restraints and on the other, lack of 

1 Plato: Laws, III, p. 687. 
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individual means, has tended to be obscured by the social change. 

Civil liberty was discussed from the eleventh to the early nineteenth 
century with little use of observation and constant reference to a 
pristine independence, which was in fact a projection backwards of 
the yeoman’s position. The yeoman or pioneer, endowed with a 
sufficiency of natural resources to make him capable of supporting 
himself and his family, is naturally sensitive to the demands made 
upon him by the lord, the Church and the State, and the restraints 
they put upon him. If only he were freed from such restraints, his 
independence would be total. 

This image haunted the minds of our intellectual masters. Related 
to this image their language is fully understandable. In such a posi- 
tion the wanting to do will naturally be related to means treated as 
data, and the restraints originating in adverse wills must come to the 
fore. A man in these conditions would not complain of the insuff- 
ciency of his means, for which he could only blame the niggardliness 
of nature or his own indolence. He would never confuse this with 
the operation of adverse wills. 

Things are not so clear in modern society where men do not 
derive their means from their labour, but from the price set by 
other men upon their labour or its produce. If my means are 
the direct product of my labour and my land, I cannot find fault 
with them. I am the maker of my own reward and the choser 
of my own discipline. But in modern society it is otherwise. The 
discipline man submits to is, or appears to him to be, a discipline 
imposed by other men; and the rewards meted out to him are 
thought of as determined to other men. It takes uncommon powers 
of reflection to understand that the same balance still obtains 
between my input and my income, and that the same natural 
necessity is still ruling, though under different shapes. Nor indeed is 
this true in every individual case, and there is sufficient evidence to 
the contrary to accredit the feeling that I am cheated out of a part of 
the power to do which should be mine: cheated by other men. 
Therefore the limitation of my power to do does not any more fall 
neatly into two parts, my lack of means and adverse wills, for I am 
sorely tempted to attribute my lack of means itself to adverse wills. 

It is significant that opposition to taxation has flagged in our times, 
while on the other hand demands for higher incomes have waxed. 
This is characteristic of a society where men’s main concern is no 
more to preserve their own means from the inroads made upon them, 
but to obtain larger means from what is conceived as a collective 
fund, and more adequately described as a stream. In short man has 
become, or feels, so dependent upon the bulk of men that he con- 
ceives his relation to them far less in terms of what they will preclude 
him from doing than in terms of what they should enable him to do. 
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Rousseau’s genius had foreseen that progress would make man 


_ more and more dependent upon man: this is a price we pay for an 


increasing mastery over nature, a mastery which is only collective, 
which belongs to Man in the collective, not to the individual man. 
As this mastery is only achieved by cooperation, so it really ties down 
the individual to the others, without whose concourse he has not 
more but /ess mastery over nature than his forefathers. As depend- 
ence upon men is increasingly substituted to dependence upon 
nature, what happens to liberty? 

It is not surprising that there should be, in the situation outlined, 
sharp disagreement as to whether Liberty for the individual is 
increasing or decreasing. Let us restate that, at this stage of our dis- 
cussion, we are still adhering closely to the ‘power to do’ view of 
Liberty.’ 

Liberty being conceived as a power to do, is increased by the 
increase of my means, and diminished by the increase of restraints 
put upon me. Let us consider three cases, embodying the different 
impact on different persons of a general increase in means and a 
general increase in social restraints. 

The impact on Primus is a personal increment of means, while the 
addition to social restraints concerns actions which he would not 
perform and thus its effect upon him is nil. He is then a positive 
gainer. Secundus also gains in means but is affected by the addition 
to social restraints. The total impact upon him is an addition of a 
plus and a minus sign. We can say nothing definite. Tertius is 
affected by the increase in social restraints and also his means are 
diminished. He is a net loser. 

Clearly the same change of circumstance can give rise to different 
judgments on the part of Primus and Tertius. The former may applaud 
as an increase of freedom what the latter must deplore as a restriction 
of freedom. What has made it so easy, in our day, to increase social 
restraints and social demands is that a majority of Primuses has 
continuously been available. If the greater number are enabled to do 
things they have long desired but had found impossible, they will be 
very insensitive to a simultaneous institution of restraints on things 
to which they are indifferent, which anyhow only a minority could 
do. If paid holidays are established while at the same time foreign 
travel is restricted, what will be the verdict of the majority on the two 
measures taken together? More will experience an increase in their 
power to do than will experience a decrease. The majority will 
presumably pronounce that there has been an overall increase in 


1A moralist of the ancient world would of course say that the increase of 
wants has brought us into increasing dependence upon men, which is detri- 
mental to Liberty while dependence upon Nature is not. And that we have been 
led into bondage to men by our bondage to our own appetites. 
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freedom. Nor does it in practice matter that there should be no 
logical link between the institution of paid holidays and the restriction 
of foreign travel. It is enough that they should be represented as logi- 
cally linked. If the right to do A is prized only by a minority, it is easy 
to destroy this right by coupling its destruction with the granting of 
something prized by a majority. Nor is equality before the law 
tampered with. But we can reverse Anatole France’s jibe and say 
now that equality before the law denies to the proletarian as well as 
to the aristocrat the possibility of building to his taste, denies to the 
labourer as well as to the scholar the possibility of working in foreign 
libraries or visiting foreign museums. 

It has been the wonder of western intelligentsia that in so many 
countries free discussion of public affairs has come to be abolished. 
It has been believed that the bulk of the people in these countries 
bitterly resented this curtailment of freedom. It was, and it is, un- 
fortunately not so. A bright working man once remarked to me: 
‘What can I care about the liberty of the press, when I neither write 
in it, nor ever read the columns dealing with politics.’ The sup- 
pression of such freedoms is not, in itself, and at the time, resented 
by the majority. Liberty being equated with the power to do, there- 
fore all that is necessary is to appeal to the desires of the majority to 
do a little more, linking this with the abolition of the right to do 
things which the greater number are not specially interested in. It 
can be brazenly asserted that freedom is increasing by a simple 
addition of individual feelings, given equal weight. 

The concept of freedom to which we have step by step descended 
shuts us out from any understanding of the fervent devotion Liberty 
has inspired in the best of mankind. Was this, which we have been 
depicting, worthy of such love, of such respect, of such songs, of such 
struggles, of such sacrifices? No indeed. Nor is it Liberty. It is some- 
thing else. Let us attempt to identify it. 

The concept which has just been dealt with is capable of spatial 
representation. Let us take the means of A as a length; let us take 
this length as the radius of a centre which we draw around A. This 
is the area granted to him by his means. But social restrictions on 
his actions will not allow him to move to the circumference in all 
directions. These restrictions eat into the circle in various directions. 
Let us shade the forbidden areas: the remaining areas will then 
represent the scope of action of A: a function of means and of 
restrictions. 

As with everything that is geometrical, this conceit is extremely 
convenient. It permits comparison of the ‘freedom’ of similarly 
placed men in different societies, shaded areas being different. Such 
a model can be used to some purposes. But that it represents Liberty 
I am unwilling to grant. It depicts man as a despotic master within 
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his dominion, estopped at his border, and capable of increasing his 
liberty by pushing back the border, whether by a decrease of restric- 
tions or an increase of his means. 

The striving here represented against limits is properly the striving 
of man’s will to power. Our conceit is meaningful, related to man’s 
imperialism: his wishing to be arbitrary master of the largest possible 
dominion. In the light of this purpose, it does not indeed matter what 
obstructs the spread of his dominion, or amputates it: whether it 
is weakness of means or force of restraints. And this conceit may be 
used to illustrate the self-defeating character of man’s imperialism. 
For such progress as extends his radius also correspondingly increases 
the shaded areas. But anyone who understands Liberty in these 
terms has no true understanding of Liberty. 


2 
LIBERTY AS DIGNITY 


There is in reality no such dichotomy as the former conceit implies 
between a dominion of which the individual is arbitrary master, and 
forbidden ground. The foregoing idea led us to a spatial representa- 
tion having the appearance of an island. But ‘No man is an Iland, 
intire of it selfe’.* 

This is brought home very forcibly if one ponders Mill’s reference 
to ‘all that portion of a person’s life and conduct which affects only 
himself’.? It is to be asked whether this portion is not so minute as to 
be almost insignificant. Man is no Robinson Crusoe, not even within 
his four walls.* His life is spent in almost constant contact or 
communication with his fellows, whom his every action or word may 
injure, may serve or may improve. It is therefore only if he be 
bereft of any sense of obligation that he can think of himself as 
enjoying an area of arbitrary power. And if he does so regard and 
administer his power to do, it must inevitably be taken from him. 
If one wishes to regard the individual as the ruler of his own State 
within a Federal commonwealth, he is not to be thought of as an 
absolute ruler, but one on the contrary so well bound by obligations 
that he need not be interfered with, from the point of view of social 
utility, and should not be interfered with, for moral reasons. 

Read as a declaration of independence, the statement ‘Man is born 
free’ is a mere absurdity. Man is born dependent. He needs the 
nurture and protection of his parents, for a greater part of his life 
than is the case of any animal. And indeed he needs it all the longer 
as the society becomes more civilized and as he comes to represent a 


‘Donne’s Devotions, XVII. * Mill: On Liberty. Intro. 
_* The suburban dweller, spending his free Sunday on his freehold, may make 
himself a great nuisance to his family and neighbours. 
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more advanced type. His raising and his education put him under 
enormous obligations to those who have made him a proper man. 

What happens when he ventures forth on his own, as we call it? 
He benefits from the standards of material life, of intellectual know. 
ledge, of esthetic appreciation, and of polite behaviour which the 
efforts of generations have built up, and which the efforts of today 
are maintaining and perhaps improving. He is an heir who enters 
into his legacy, and a partner who obtains a share in the association, 
He must be a fool if he is not aware of the ample reward obtained for 
his scant services. How much less his reward if the Society had not 
been so patiently built. And how precarious his claim upon a 
Society which could so well do without him. 

Any proper sense of his own lack of worth, such as befits a Christ- 
ian, must fill him with a deep dense of gratefulness to all those to 
whom he is beholden, dead or living, known or unknown. If he isa 
man and not a beast, his actions must be ruled by his sense of obliga- 
tion in general, and by his awareness of specific obligations. “I owe’, 
will be his motto. He is a debtor. All the more so if he enjoys the 
privileges of birth, which are to be found in every society, whether it 
calls itself aristocratic, capitalistic or collectivist. It is perhaps in 
order to quote an eighteenth-century moralist, addressing himself to 
those of noble birth: 


Know ye well what is nobility? °Tis an advance which your 
country grants you on the strength of your ancestors’ testimony. 
When an infant is born, the Fatherland tells him: ‘I credit you 
with their honours, expecting of you that you shall justify my 
confidence by emulating their character, their deeds and their 
services. ”* 


Men of privilege are then great debtors. But so are we all debtors. | 
And the feeling of obligation which must haunt any man worthy of { 
his metal is completely incompatible with a discretionary use of one’s } 
own powers. These are entailed. At no moment is a man clear of 
debt: his forces and his time are mortgaged to those many by whose 
services and good grace he lives, to those others whose potentialities 
he is in a position to actualize. How then can he be free? His freedom 
is never a freedom from obligations. 

It is, in fact, a freedom to discharge his obligations by his own 
choice and in his own way. Let us be stricter in our terms. He should 
weigh his obligations in the scales of his own conscience, and act 
upon the verdict. Liberty consists in voluntary action following upon 
a necessary judgment of one’s conscience. 

Primus likes his job, feels well treated, gives an excellent account 
of himself. His employer sends for him and urges that such a good 

1 Marmontel in his philosophical novel Bélisaire (1767), p. 52. 
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worker should go to Church. Primus, who is not graced by any inner 
compulsion to do so, flares up and flings away his job. 

Secundus is a religious man. He has contributed to the setting up 
of an establishment which will educate children in his faith. A 
public authority comes along, decides that a change shall be made in 
the establishment which shall henceforth teach materialistic doctrines, 
but that Secundus and his associates must nonetheless continue their 
contributions. Secundus experiences a feeling of revolt. 

Tertius has volunteered for war, out of love of his country and 
feeling that this is a just war. At the end of it he is retained in 
service for a colonial expedition of which he heartily disapproves. 
Tertius is indignant. 

In all these cases willingness is turned to unwillingness because the 
man who acted according to his sense of obligation has been called 
upon to act according to the judgment of others, and a judgment of 
which he disapproves. 

Two feelings are involved: there is injustice in the appreciation of 
others of my obligation, and there is indignity in the forcing of their 
judgment upon me. 

There is also indignity in the forcing upon me of a judgment with 
which I agree. This arises where a low level of expectation leads to 
the formulation of imperative demands which some at least would 
meet voluntarily. But whatever annoyance such procedure may 
cause, it is as nothing to the emotions aroused by being compelled 
to discharge obligations I do not feel, and which presumably conflict 
with others that I do feel. Within my bosom there is an inner judge 
of my obligations. When his verdict is overruled by an external 
judge whose judgment I must then execute, there is unfreedom. 
Freedom is jurisdiction. 


3 
FREEDOM AS HARMONY 


Obviously my private verdict and consequent voluntary action 
will go unchallenged if what I have decided to do corresponds exactly 
with that others deemed I should do. There is then a coincidence of 
judgments between the others and myself as to my obligations. In 
social life this is a frequent but by no means universal occurrence. 
Were it not frequent, society would break down; were it universal a 
society of freemen would naturally result. For no prescription or 
compulsion is necessary where a man picks sponte sua the action 
which is desired of him. 

_ Freedom then follows from harmony. This is the basic supposi- 
tion of all Utopias. All authors of Utopias have conceived a 
paradise of freedom. All political action taken on the basis of a 
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Utopia has led to tyranny. This apparent contradiction is easily 
explained. In Utopia each man acts in the manner which satisfies 
public opinion. Any attempt to obtain in reality such conformity § 
with what is established as public opinion calls for the daily use of 
force. The point that is missed is that the social behaviour of the 
individual in Utopia does not follow from a forced deference to 
public opinion but is a spontaneous result of his wanting to do what 
precisely happens to be wanted from him. This continual coincidence 
of the private and the public judgment does not exist in reality. 

It can exist only in a dream. The noblest dream is one which sup. 
poses such caritas among the members of society that when one is 
about to act or speak, the others, in fond admiration, make silence, 
ready to applaud what his love for them will inspire him to do or say, 
which will be at the same time the most suitable thing and yet 
original, there being in love an inventiveness which goes beyond 
expectation. Such a situation is not without roots in reality. Such 
is indeed the relation between a well-loved king and his people, 
between an adored actor and his audience, between the lover and 
the loved. Such also is the mutual relation existing say in a circle of 
philosophers who respect each other for their common devotion to 
truth, and hunger for each other’s contribution. 

The dream coarsens when external opinion ceases to be in a state 
of virtual approbation of the yet unknown private opinion and 
passes into a state of expectation that private judgment and action 
will be consonant with some already established public demand. 
And this is of course far more frequent. It is only in rare cases of 
respect, love or admiration that the others are prepared to think that 
the original, inventive action of Primus is the best. Far more often 
they will deem that they know beforehand the best that Primus should 
do: and they will be satisfied only if he does the expected. The 
harmony, therefore, will not be a harmony of love but a harmony of 
formalism. 

There is much of this harmony of formalism in actual societies, 
which could not endure without it. A certain pattern of behaviour 
corresponding to a given situation, has a potent hold on the imagina- 
tions of the performer and of the audience. Primus expects of himself 
precisely what is expected of him, therefore does it voluntarily and 
in freedom. Such patterns, however, when they cease to be the living 
outcome of beliefs and affections, go hard and dead, and come to be 
resented as ‘the shackles of custom’. 

It seems to me that the seduction Plutarch has exercised over 
western minds for so long has been due mostly to his having so well 
dramatized the fundamental relationship between expectation and 
performance, between the I and the others, the persona of the per- 
former and the idea of the City playing essential parts. 
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In so far as Egos generally cannot be trusted to the inspiration of 
caritas or the guidance of custom, prescribed forms of conduct be- 
} comes necessary. Everywhere legislation has always been originally 
conceived as the mere declaration of what is just and objectively 
necessary. If I believe that what laws demand of me is indeed 
what I ought to do, not because it is prescribed but because it is good, 
then the laws are no restriction of my liberty. But this supposes one 
of two things. Either that I entirely share the beliefs which have 
dictated the laws, so that my judgment coincides with that of the law- 
makers. Or that I so far trust them as spiritual leaders, that I am 
willing to believe that what they call just and good is indeed so, 
though I had not seen it. 

The first suffices to explain that laws which we regard as most 
illiberal, for example, Spartan laws, may have failed to offend the 
sense of liberty of those subjected to them, being thoroughly repre- 
sentative of their own beliefs. It is also clear that members of a 
majority, strongly wedded to a system of beliefs, may see no restric- 
tion of their liberty in laws representative of these beliefs, which 
must, on the other hand, seem odiously despotic to a minority 
opposed to these beliefs. 

The second explains that the spirit of liberty has not revolted 
_ against laws which seem to us incompatible with freedom, owing to a 
certain belief that the law-makers had some spiritual guidance which 
gave them a better knowledge of moral obligations than I could have. 

Obviously, however, if there occurs in society a dispersion of beliefs, 
a ‘personalization’ of judgment, and a ‘desacralization’ of power 
(phenomena which are all linked with the advancement of civiliza- 
tion) conflict between the public judgment and my private judgment 
will develop. The law-makers, having themselves lost any far- 
reaching community of beliefs will cease to present their prescrip- 
tions as objectively right, and will merely invoke their subjective 
tight to prescribe, on certain conditions of legitimacy. But no 
alleged legitimacy of power can ever legitimize prescriptions which 
offend my moral judgment. Whether the right to make such decis- 
ions is due to birth and consecration or to election makes not the 
least difference when the individual finds an offensive verdict forced 
upon him, and is required to do what seems to him against justice. 

Politics, then, is to be thought of as a moral not a social science. 
For the final and major political tension occurs within the individual 
man when he weighs the judgment rendered by others against his 
own. Is he to regard the external judgment as the right one and his 
own conflicting judgment as therefore wrong? He will of course 
modestly reconsider his own judgment, but when he has satisfied 
himself that it holds good, will he still accept the other one as a moral 
imperative? Not conceivably. Such an attitude is proper only in 
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regard to God’s will, not in regard to men’s will. And indeed it is a 
great theological issue whether God’s will is to be regarded as 
arbitrary — to be obeyed because it is such, as Occam, Hobbes and 
Locke thought — or to be thought of as the manifestation of his 
goodness, so that what we indeed obey is not so much his will as his 
goodness. While we must regard our conscience as a fallible guide 
as against the Lord’s formulation of what is good, this attitude we 
cannot, we dare not take in regard to the decision of other men. As 
against them our conscience is irreductible. 

Therein resides the tension caused by the external judgment. 
Practical compliance with this judgment has been discussed by Plato 
in the Crito. Socrates accepts the consequences of the judgment for 
himself: such magnanimity cannot stretch to acceptance of the conse- 
quences for others or for the City itself; nor indeed does it involve 
any underwriting of its injustice: Heroic individual acceptance 
coupled with stringent moral condemnation is finally the supreme 
form of rejection: nothing does more to discredit the external judg- 
ment.* 

Such conflict leads to a view in which the public authority is 
regarded as pure fact and its pronouncements as nothing but the 
prevailing will. It may still, however, be recognized as a useful fact. 
Its usefulness can be demonstrated in the Hobbesian manner by 
describing the evils which would ensue from its non-existence. 
Realization of the necessity of a public power may well induce us to 
uphold it, notwithstanding its offences to our ethical judgment, while 
not serving it where it would lead us into sin: a realistic position 
admirably portrayed by Montaigne.? In such a condition of moral 
disharmony, what I cherish as my freedom is whatever I find it 
possible to salvage from the arbitrary decisions of others. Therefore 
I shall conceive freedom as an individual preserve. ‘An English- 
man’s home is his castle’ can be taken figuratively to represent 
the freedom claimed in a general condition of disharmony. In 
my house I behave as I see fit. But I would do so no less in the 
market-place and the forum if the others I meet there agreed that 
what I see fit is indeed proper. It is because they do not, that I am 
most anxious to fall back upon a stronghold. Freedom is everywhere 
as long as harmony reigns between public and private opinion. If 
they jar, freedom is only where the external judgment loses juris- 
diction. 

Liberty as ‘freedom from’ has often been contrasted with liberty 
as ‘participation in’: Benjamin Constant called the one the liberty of 


1 As David Grene strikingly brought out in his discussions of the impact upon 
Plato’s thought of the condemnation of Socrates. Cf. Man in his Pride. Univet- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1950. 

* Montaigne: Essais, Book III, chap. ix and x. 
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moderns and the other the liberty of the ancients.‘ This designation 
embodied a number of historical errors: such as the continuity of 
political development from Athens to London, and the identification 
of Modernity with a certain age of our society, as against the identifi- 
cation of Antiquity with a certain idealized condition of Greek cities 
in the early fifth century. But the contrast is of the utmost import- 
ance, as Montesquieu stressed; and perhaps its importance to us 
resides in the psychological association between the two. The thinker 
who finds himself most in contradiction with his time is most prone 
to compensate for his isolation by evoking ideal pictures of harmony. 
It is not unreasonable to project such pictures back into the past. 
It is quite conceivable that the sense of freedom may be satisfied in 
avery closely knit communal organization. In a tribe or at the begin- 
nings of a city, there may be such harmony of views between the 
members of society that decisions collectively made at the suggestion 
of some may be taken by the others as expressive of their own inarticu- 
late feelings,? that the more passive members may feel quickened into 
an activity which expands their ego. Such a pleasing fever is generated 
in members of the crowd which takes up the cry originating in a few. 
Not so when the State has expanded, engulfed elements of different 
origin, and when on the other hand individuals, or some of them, 
have acquired more personality. Discomposition of pristine 
harmony is an inevitable product of growth and advancement. 
This is what Rousseau taught in his much misunderstood du Contrat 
Social: it is hardly believable that this great book should have 
been taken by so many commentators as a plea for the all-em- 
bracing right of a majority will, when it so clearly states that the 
only morally valid basis for command is the ethical harmony 
which the command expresses, and so clearly describes the inevitable 
loss of such harmony as the State evolves from its rustic simplicity. 
No one has more enthusiastically celebrated the freedom arising 
from and preserved by the natura! concurrence of ethical judgments; 
but no one has more energetically asserted that there is and can be no 
such concurrence in advanced societies as against lost or ideal ones: 
in existing societies, man must, as Rousseau teaches to Emile, keep 
himself to himself, defend himself against the inroads of the sovereign 
or any other will, preserve his private opinion against the pressure of 
prevailing opinions. Rousseau, though he called himself ‘citizen of 
Geneva’ was no active citizen; rather he was a perpetual refugee from 
1 Benjamin Constant: ‘De la Liberté des Anciens comparée a celle des Moder- 
nes’ in the admirable and far too neglected Cours de Politique Constitutionnelle, 
Paris 1836 (in the 1861 edition, V, II, p. 547). The theme was taken up by Labou- 
laye among others. Edouard Laboulaye: ‘La Liberté Antique et la Liberté 
Moderne’, in /’Etat et ses Limites, Paris 1863, p. 103. 
* How forum decisions were reached, we now understand much better, thanks 


to social anthropologists who have described the process from life. 
B 
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the society of his time. This very foreignness may well have led him 
to build up in compensation the vision of an ideal city of which he 
would have been the whole-hearted citizen. 

David Grene’s illuminating comments on Plato enables us to 
understand that Plato’s attitude was precisely the same I have 
described in Rousseau as the ‘either... or ...”! Either we have a 
city so well knit that there is unfailing unanimity on what is good 
and no one can wish for anything better than full participation, 
which implies self-fulfillment; or we have ‘a degenerated city’, in 
which one can desire but to be left alone. Standing aside in the 
Athens of his day, Plato caressed the illusion of building up the 
perfect city in Syracusa. Rousseau had more sense of history, and 
his point that nothing could be done elsewhere than in Corsica proves 
that he had worked his illusions down to a minimum. 

The vision of a society of spontaneous harmony is probably most 

natural to those individuals most sensitive to ethical dispersion and 
conflict, and most acceptable to societies where criticism has ruined 
a common basis for judgments. It is a dangerous vision because 
it encourages the process whereby, within a morally depressed society, 
smaller and closer associations arise, knit together by a community of 
purpose, real or mythical. Such associations are to be regarded asa 
smaller city which tends to enslave the isolated members of the larger 
city. Thus is freedom lost. 
- Let us consider a large, very advanced, highly civilized society — 
call it Babylon for convenience. It has reached such a degree of 
economic development that there are all sorts of activities and very 
different ways of life. Religious orthodoxy has broken down quite 
a long time back and incessant discussion has brought about a wide 
dispersion of beliefs. While in a first stage of intellectual emancipa- 
tion, only the metaphysics of former creed had been questioned and 
discarded by an ever increasing number, in a second state the attend- 
ant ethical rules have also come under fire: abundant contacts with 
other societies have shown them bound by quite different moral 
imperatives. Nimble wits have confronted different notions of the 
seemly and the unseemly, holding to ridicule firstly the strange ways 
of others, and finally the traditional ways of Babylon, made to seem 
absurd by being depicted from the viewpoint of the foreigner. The 
Babylonian system of ethics has been pronounced to be based merely 
upon custom. After some search for a rational system of morality, 
opinions have diverged so far that very different views are now held 
by different persons as to what is right and wrong. Therefore Babylon 
displays a great social dispersion. Its people are in very different situ- 
ations and they hold very different beliefs; they differ greatly as to what 
they want to do, and as to what they think they ought or not to do. 

1 Cf, introduction to my critical edition of Du Contrat Social, Geneva 1946. 
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The Babylonian society is nonetheless in good working order, 
thanks to a system of laws, of pragmatic inspiration, tending to 
prohibit actions which would destroy the social organism, and 
making mandatory some behaviours necessary to social prosperity. 
As these laws do not draw their authority from common beliefs, the 
real principle of obedience to them is the fear of repression from a 
strong government. In short we have an Austinian legality, a Hob- 
besian government. 

Such authority is experienced by each citizen as a restriction upon 
his freedom, which it is in fact. Repression is at hand, to prevent 
him from doing not only the things he feels he should not do, but also 
others which he feels he might do and even perchance some he thinks 
he should do. Would it not be a great and good reform to do away 
with this heavy dull body weighing upon society, and to replace its 
heavy-handed rule with the light guidance of a leadership embodying 
my own system of ethics? If the dictates of my system of beliefs were 
mandatory, no force would be required to bring about their observ- 
ance: it would be voluntary. 

There is quite a number of others who feel as I do. They dislike 
this weighty government whose dictates are at so many points in 
contradiction with our ethical beliefs, and they are fascinated by the 
vision, which I convey, of a society which will need no such repressive 
apparatus, because it will have adopted our ethical system, which is 
so excellent that we shall obey it voluntarily. 

When I thus get together with others who share my beliefs, what 
isit that happens in fact? It is the reconstitution of a small ‘primitive’ 
society within the large advanced society. My group is a ‘tribe’, 
capable of spontaneous harmony of behaviour. The little society we 
form is then a ‘societas perfecta’. All we have to do now is to 
capture the government, and bring our principles into authority. 
Then we shall have a good and free society, for all will follow volunt- 
arily dictates which are excellent. Only in fact they won’t. Because 
the scheme of values of my group is not the scheme of values of all 
the citizens of Babylon. If it had been, Babylon would not have been 
Babylon, but say Icaria. If we want to superimpose Icaria upon 
Babylon, we shall have to use force upon those who were not 
sharers in our Icarian ideal. 

We must then, to our dismay, immensely increase the apparatus 
of repression we had thought to do away with. We shall hear those 


| Babylonians who do not share our beliefs complaining most bitterly 


that their freedom has been greatly abridged, even lost. This, of 
course, is nonsense. On the contrary they are freed, liberated. Be- 
cause now they are entirely free to do all the things which are good 
and which we do voluntarily, with joy. They are unfree only to do 
things which are evil, which we do not want and they should not 
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want to do. If they were not so unenlightened as they unfortunately 
turn out to be, society would run on a voluntary basis, as we meant 
it to be. Our society is now in essence a free society. If we have to use 
a far heavier apparatus of force than ever before, that is an accident, 
due to the backwardness of our fellows. This apparatus shall be done 
away with in time. To hasten the moment, it seems advisable, 
much though we dislike it, to suppress the propagation of false ideas 
and dangerous opinions. And so forth. 

It is, I believe, useful to stress that the longing for Icaria is a natural 
feature of Babylon. However the jurists may struggle to emancipate 
the legal system from its thraldom to morality, men do in fact believe 
that laws draw their force from their being an enactment of ethical 
principles. In a society with great concentration of ethical beliefs, 
the legal system will naturally reflect these beliefs. In a society with 
great dispersion of ethical beliefs, the legal system will seem wrong 
in different ways to people holding different views. And a group of 
the same mind must then, longing for a truly ethical system, capable 
of being voluntarily obeyed, endeavour to force it upon society. 

As this phenomenon is a psychological outcome of a certain 
situation, it is bound to occur and to recur. Indeed, while it finds its 
fullest expression in totalitarianism, it is constantly at work in the 
democratic process. Our societies are not under the strong ‘neutral’ 
government we assumed for Babylon, but their systems of legal 
dictates are bent to and fro by the pressure of group wills. 

While sordid factors are by no way absent from this tug-of-war, 
they need not concern us here. What we are interested in bringing 
out is the antagonism between the most high-minded advocates 
and opponents of a new dispensation. In the very act of restricting 
the freedom of action of others, the champions of the measure are 
apt to think that they are moving towards a more spontaneous, a 
more voluntary social order. There are, however, no institutional 
reforms, however far-reaching, capable of instauring such an order 
in a large complex advanced society. 

This excursion suggests that the problem of individual liberty, 
or of the ‘play’ afforded to the individual in society by his fellows, 
is intimately bound up with the problem of ethical harmony, or of 
the agreement reigning between the individual and his fellows as to 
what he should and should not do. If so, it becomes of the utmost 
importance to get some idea of the evolution of ethical opinions 
under a regime of free inquiry and public discussion. Do such 
opinions tend to converge (as it was assumed in the seventeenth 
century), do they follow a somewhat cyclical pattern of dispersion 
and contraction, or do they simply diverge ever increasingly? The 
wise reader will see immediately into which different political régime 
these various hypotheses must lead us. 
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THOMAS TRAHERNE: THE NATURE AND 
DIGNITY OF IMAGINATION 


RONALD W. HEPBURN 


TRAHERNE’S Centuries of Meditations is not a work of systematic 
philosophy, yet its power as a devotional masterpiece is due in no 
small degree to a consistent, though never explicit, theory of the 
nature of imagination which is embedded within it. The uncovering 
of this theory is worth attempting for several reasons. First, since 
Traherne’s view of imagination is strikingly opposed to Hume’s 
(and to that of Hobbes in his own century) some study of the grounds 
of their disagreement may be profitable. Secondly, a detailed analysis 
of certain passages of the Meditations throws a glimmer of light on the 
relation of dogma to metaphor in at least one man’s theology. 
And thirdly, such analysis yields insight into the literary technique 
whereby Traherne infuses his work with that extraordinary, sustained 
sense of youthful exhilaration, which — far more than the content 
or ‘message’ of the Meditations — justifies his place among the 
English classics. 

To refresh our memory of the text, consider the following passages: 


One soul in the immensity of its intelligence, is greater and 
more excellent than the whole world. 

. .. the whole hemisphere and the heavens magnify your soul 
to the wideness of the heavens; ... And what is without limit 
maketh your conception illimited and endless. 

Creatures that are able to dart their thoughts into all spaces 
can brook no limit or restraint; ... were there no such infinity, 
there would be no room for their imaginations; their desires 
and affections would be cooped up, and their souls imprisoned. 
Meditations (Dobell), pp. 128, 293, 321. 


Compare this with some sentences from Hume: 


Nothing, at first view, may seem more unbounded than the 
thought of man... Thought can in an instant transport us 
into the most distant regions of the universe. But... it is 
really confined within very narrow limits, and all this creative 
power of the mind amounts to no more than the faculty of 
compounding, transposing, augmenting, or diminishing the 
materials afforded us by the senses and experience. Enquiry 
(Selby-Bigge), p. 18f. 


What is at stake in this disagreement of Traherne and Hume? 
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And what is the nature of their disagreement? Is it enough to say 
that Traherne was playing the poet, Hume the analytical philosopher 
in a cool Butlerian hour? This is only to label, not to understand. 
Or is it simply that Traherne is wrong about the imagination, so 
hypnotized by the splendours of the world it creates for him, that he 
is unable to reconcile himself to any sane epistemology? Hume’s 
relentless ‘amounts to no more than’ chills and sobers us after 
Traherne’s rhapsodies. The phrase seems to symbolize an irrever- 
sible process, a one-way transformation. Traherne the conjuror has 
been exposed, and all conjurors with him who have played the same 
tricks. Henceforward, we may condescend to let him perform before 
us, but the old magic is forever gone. We have not only ‘seen’ his 
metaphors, but ‘seen through’ them — a much more sinister thing. 

The truth seems to me to lie in both these possibilities, and in 
neither of them absolutely. Traherne speaks as a poet, and Hume 
does not: yet between these departments — ‘poetry’ and ‘philo- 
sophy’ there is no firm partition. As far as reference is concerned, 
Hume may well be right and Traherne wrong. We do require 
language to distinguish between being a historical contemporary 
of Adam and being imaginatively so. Traherne’s language often 
blurs the two. But then, reference was a small part of Traherne’s 
total meaning. If we employ the I. A. Richards fourfold analysis 
of communication (purpose, feeling or attitude to the subject, 
attitude to those spoken to, sense or reference) then the interests of 
Traherne and Hume in their ‘theories’ of imagination may be 
tabulated not too fancifully as follows: 


1, PURPOSE 2. FEELING FOR 3, ATTITUDE TO 4, REFERENCE 
SUBJECT AUDIENCE 
TRAHERNE Of first im- Closely yoked What glorious Dogmatic 
ortance; with 1. The experiences are skeleton. 
‘See the world imparting of possible, once 
like this.’ his own feeling. one’s eyes are 
opened! 


Clear and Sceptical Suave, con- All-important. 
exact thinking; in the study; fident expositor 
(subservient common- 
to 4). sensical out of 
it., etc. 


All the same, Traherne’s technique is not wholly prescriptive. 
He would rightly be shocked at by this provisional table. For the 
force of many of his ‘prescriptions’ (e.g. how we may enjoy the 
world to the full) depends upon the stability of what I have called 
‘dogmatic skeleton’. If one comes to see his dogmas, also, as 
indirectly prescriptive (for instance, once we translate ‘the soul is 
eternal’ into ‘rejoice in your capacity to become imaginatively 
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contemporaneous with other ages’) those dogmas cease to function 
any more either as handmaids or skeletons. 

To substitute an imperative in this way for the ‘is’ of a meta- 
physical or theological description gives the believer a vague feeling 
of insecurity. Traherne is certainly concerned to impart a method, 
a knack of looking at the world; but though he nowhere defines the 
point at which his metaphorical language passes over into non- 
metaphorical, he would earnestly resist the suggestion that the 
prescription is everything and the theological ‘endorsement’ of the 
prescription nothing. 

Sometimes the appeal is not from the metaphorical to the des- 
criptive, but from the more fancifully metaphorical to the less 
fanciful — although it is often next to impossible to tell whether this 
latter conception is or is not looked upon by the writer himself as 
properly metaphorical. Thus, one support to Traherne’s view of the 
imagination as metaphysically omnipresent is the theological ‘fact’ 
of God’s omnipresence, and the spiritual identification of the 
believer with God. But the notion of Divine omnipresence is itself 
to some theologians analogically inferred from human experience 
reverently extended, its conditions being thought away. God, not 
being an item in the furniture of the universe, is not properly any- 
where in space or time. To speak of His ‘omnipresence’ is necessary 
and the best we can do, yet it no more than hints at the truth we wish 
to convey. But a more naive theologian, Traherne doubtless in- 
cluded, just does not make such distinctions in the logic of his 
theological expressions; or even if he does, then not always con- 
sistently. Even the fundamentalist recognizes metaphors in Scrip- 
ture: Christ is at once ‘the Good Shepherd’ and ‘the Lamb of 
God’. But it is only the systematic theologian who tries to sift out 
a finite list of unmetaphorical, irreducibly descriptive statements 
about God’s being and nature. Christians like Traherne and Herbert 
and even Donne merely feel the vague and comfortable assurance 
that metaphorical talk does not exhaust all talk about God; that He 
has an existence of His own over and above the ‘existence’ we give 
Him in our talk about Him: and that has often been enough for 
faith. 

Now it is important to ascertain to what extent belief in Tra- 
herne’s non-metaphorical dogmas is necessary for the full acceptance 
of his theory of imagination and the experiences which it makes 
available to us. If we today read as metaphor what Traherne himself 
read as irreducible description of the world, what do we lose — or 
gain? I propose to precede some analysis of the text of Traherne 
with a rough, impressionistic sketch of the ‘purpose’ he seems to 
have had in writing about the imagination, or in other words, the 
general impact he wishes to make upon his reader. Only in the light 
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of such a preliminary statement can we examine the devices by which 
he achieves his effects. 

Which is greater— the whole world or the human soul? How 
absurdly tiny is a human being seen against the foil of infinite space 
and infinite time. Or is he? In one sense the walls of his room limit 
his vision: in another, far more important sense, it is no loss to him 
that he lives today and not in Cleopatra’s time, for with a little 
imaginative effort, he can ‘see’ the barge she sat in, like a burnished 
throne...’: and in the same way he can transcend his spatial 
limitations, imagining the earth (say) as seen from another planet, 
or the solar system seen from a thousand light-years away. What can 
be puny about a being who can expand his vision of the world to 
include all times and all places? Nor is this mere fancy: for God, with 
Whose being the entire universe is saturated, allies Himself intimately 
with man and imparts some of His own freedom and ‘uncondition- 
ality’ to man. But; someone hesitates ... when we look back from 
this sublime contemplation to that poor, restricted, mortal body of 
man, our speculation seems of air, and the body’s fragility conclusive 
evidence against any illusion of omnipresence or eternity. Of course, 
comes the reply; what you are looking at is a mere container, a cage 
for the bird, a case for the lantern, mere drapes before the statue one 
day to be revealed. Looking at the body gives you not the least clue 
about what we were speaking of — our imaginative power. Forget 
the body, emancipate yourself from it, it is not the bit of you that 
matters or is worth knowing. The bit that soars, and by its soaring, 
discovers the companionship of God — that is your real self. They 
are fundamentally different. 

Whatever receives something into itself is increased by what it 
receives. The soul is no exception, and the marvel of it is that the 
soul can receive the whole universe without rupture and indeed with 
little difficulty. Of what dimension, then, must the soul be? Nothing 
less than infinite. Let us be bolder and admit that nothing less than 
infinity would satisfy it. LExult, therefore, in this divine capacity. 
Employ it to the full; be in all places and visit all times. Make the 
world your plaything. Hold it now at arm’s distance; now hug it 
close to you. It is at once your globe, your relief-map, your ‘vast 
rondure swimming in space’. Above all, it is yours. The fact that 
other people exist does not in any way diminish your sole ownership. 
This is a kind of sovereignty for which men need not compete. In 
quest of it, they cannot get in each other’s way even should they try. 

As from a hill-top the fields, hedgerows (hardly hedgerows), 
cottages and towns spread below you, seem to hide no more pro- 
blems than does the world of the nursery floor, so to the genuinely 
imaginative man the whole universe is a thing to be admired, loved 
and played with, as innocently and exuberantly as Shelley played 
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among the feet of the horses of the sun. The manifestations of sin 
are numerous; but the most damaging, most to be shunned of them 
all is the refusal to accept this unique and absolutely priceless gift — 
the world as your possession and the art of enjoying it. 

If this is the flavour Traherne means us to carry away from these 
extracts of the Meditations which preface this paper, then how does 
he produce it? And how dependent is he upon theological dogma for 
obtaining his effect? 

First, we may notice occasions (a few out of many) in which 
Traherne soothes the demand of reason by the use of straight- 
forward ambiguities. 

(1) ‘The immensity of [the soul’s] intelligence is greater and more 
excellent than the whole world.’ Note the yoking of the epithets 
‘greater’ and ‘more excellent’. ‘Greater’ looks back at ‘immensity’ 
(suggesting greatness of magnitude); ‘more excellent’ recalls the 
evaluative senses of ‘great’, gently damps down the reference to size, 
and thus elicits a less perplexed, more wholehearted assent to this 
comparison between mind and cosmological space. (Of course 
it is more excellent to think than to be big but not to think.) Our 
assent to ‘more excellent’ (evaluative, non-spatial) has momentum 
enough to carry us over these last few words of the sentence, and yet 
‘whole world’ leaves us with the impression that something has been 
said and proved about the soul’s magnitude as well as about its 
‘excellence’. This ‘something’, we may hazard, is the vague feeling 
that it does make sense to compare intelligence and magnitude on 
the same scale. They are not entirely incommensurable, and intelli- 
gence does not suffer by the comparison. If the contrary had been 
true and no possible comparison could be made, Traherne’s ‘pur- 
pose’ would have been thwarted. He would have failed to persuade 
the reader that the non-human universe is not wholly alien to intelli- 
gence. If the senses of ‘great-evaluative’ and ‘“great-physical’ had 
been sorted out and a different scale shown to be necessary to each, 
then one would have begun to feel that isolation, cosmic loneliness 
and total responsibility for the fabrication of one’s own values to 
which many of us nowadays have become gradually reconciled, but 
which is disconcerting enough when first envisaged, and is certainly 
not in the spirit of Traherne. 

(2) ‘Your understanding comprehends the world like the dust of a 
balance, measures heaven with a span.’ ‘Comprehends’ is a word 
of many nuances — ‘understands’ predominates, but (happily for 
the Authorized Version and Traherne) there are also whispers of 
‘grasp’, ‘seize’, ‘embrace’— metaphors of understanding when 
one wants them as metaphors, but when lurking in the background 
of the mind, likely to be mistaken for a non-metaphorical fringe of 
meaning. Thus, Traherne leads us gently from, “Your understanding 
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knows a great deal about the world’, to ‘Your understanding 
enables you to grasp the world as a whole, yourself greater than it, 
detached from it — like a chemist standing back from his balance, 
the world no larger’. ‘Measures’ operates in the same smooth way. 
It means primarily ‘reckons the distance from end to end’ (regardless 
of how measured). But a span is the distance from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the little finger. Thus we are invited to see 
ourselves as enormous enough to measure in one such span, not the 
earth alone, but the entire heavens. 

Two interesting points remain. This may have seemed an irrele- 
vant piece of analysis, inasmuch as it is largely the Old Testament 
which we have been studying, and not original Traherne. But, apart 
from the important fact that Traherne selected this piece of Scripture 
as the adequate vehicle of his thought, a quotation of the Isaiah 
passage will prove that it was not perhaps so fruitless as it seemed. 
“Who [i.e. God] hath measured out the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with a span, and comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales 
and the hills in a balance’ (Isaiah xl, 12). The first point is this: 
the Prophet was speaking about God, Traherne was speaking about 
‘any man’s understanding’. Compare the Meditations, p. 88; ‘The 
heavens are the canopy, and the earth is the footstool of your 
throne: who reign in communion with God’. Again imagery 
normally used only of God is used about men. It seems to me 
that this is not a fortuitous misquoting of Scripture, but gives a 
real insight into a central aspect of Traherne’s thought. He wants 
men almost to play at being God; to act the Divinity; to create the 
world with God or to run behind Him as He works, like farm chil- 
dren after their father’s tractor. Berdyaev, in many ways a very 
different thinker, is like Traherne in this, that he too emphasizes 
man’s powers of ‘creativity’, not only in the realms of art, but in 
perception generally. He sees the world not like a ready-made 
cinema-film now merely being run through a projector, but sees it 
as if perceiving were itself a kind of creating, at the very least an act 
of aesthetic interpretation. 

Secondly, Traherne, quoting presumably from memory, makes 
what is possibly an improvement upon the poetry of Deutero-Isaiah, 
Isaiah passes from measuring waters to measuring heaven, back to 
the earth, and lastly to mountains and hills. Traherne compresses 
this and rearranges the items so as to form a climax, adding for full 
measure verse 4 of Psalm 90, ‘. .. and esteems a thousand years but 
as one day’. So he persuades us to extend our vision of the grandeur 
of human understanding, borrowing a Prophet’s account of the 
majesty of God to do it. 

‘The whole hemisphere and the heavens magnify your soul to 
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the wideness of the heavens... And what is without limit maketh 
your conceptions illimited and endless.’ ‘Magnifying the soul’ and 
‘making your conceptions illimited’ are taken as equivalent. But 
‘magnify’ is given a weight of meaning in the first clause which 
carries it beyond any commonplace idea of the reflective power of 
imagination. It is not a case of much in little but of much in more. 
Traherne has to glide over any literal application of mirror-imagery; 
for though a mirror may reflect a star or a puddle reflect Ben Nevis, 
we cannot help being alive to the metaphor we are using when we 
say that these mirrors ‘contain’ what they reflect. ‘Magnify’ in 
the passage quoted does much the same work as the Biblical ‘span’ 
or ‘measure’ in the earlier example. 

Ask someone who knows Traherne’s works fairly well what his 
views are upon the human body, and the answer is likely to be a 


| reference to his poem ‘Thanksgiving for the Body’. The body is a 


glorious creation of God, full of indications of its Maker’s wisdom 
and beauty. Page 116 of the Meditations seems, in contrast, to come 
from another pen. “Thy body is a dull lump of heavy clay...a 
poor carcase.”’ But only till we realize the ‘purpose’ Traherne has 
in the prose passage as a whole. This purpose is the liberation of the 
soul from all fetters. The soul is called to be a celestial acrobat; it is 
itself its own spaceship and its own time-machine. The majority of 
bodies, however, give hindrance enough to mild terrestrial acro- 
batics, far less the feats Traherne has in mind for them. Therefore 
the body must be shed, stepped out of like an awkward, stiff suit of 
clothes. His liberation imagery requires it. Or, to put it differently, 
Traherne is painting in water-colours, and he cannot afford to spoil 
his effect with a daub of oi/s, colourful enough in its own place; for 
here the work is too delicate for ‘body’-paint. 

A moment’s reflection will convince anyone that the imagination 
cannot logically be imprisoned, no matter what the world is like, 
whether finite or infinite. To every garden-wall there is an other side; 
therefore an other side to the garden wall that marks the boundary 
of space, which, accordingly, it does not bound after all. But cun- 
ningly enough, on p. 321 Traherne persuades us for the moment 
that the world might have been different in such a way as to circum- 
scribe the imagination. ‘... were there no such infinity; there would 
be no room for their imaginations; their desires and affections 
would be cooped up, and their souls imprisoned.’ Having pre- 
sented this bewildering possibility, and made us feel like prisoners in 
a dungeon, Traherne graciously informs us that our fears are after 
all groundless, that the world is in fact boundless — for which mercy 
‘we are infinitely indebted’. We are released, and our mystical 
exhilaration is boosted once again. This is a curious example of a 
not uncommon device: by presenting the impossible as possible and 
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then revealing its falsity in fact, we are made to experience gratitude 
for the status quo. 

Taking Traherne’s theory of imagination as a whole, it has a 
‘purpose’ (perhaps not consciously known to Traherne) which we 
have not yet discussed. It seeks to impart freshness to our vision 
of the universe, to give flexibility and enormous scope to imaginative 
exploration, besides seriousness and religious exultation. The 
principal means by which seriousness has been given is the assimila- 
tion of imaginative ‘seeing’ with physical sight — a virtual obliter- 
tion of the distinction between them. We are contemporaries of 
Adam, and no matter whether imaginatively or actually. This 
seems to have the effect of uniting ‘inner space’, the space (or better 
‘spaces’) in which we ‘see’ the objects of our imagination, and the 
space in which we physically live. Thus a sentence like this from the 
Meditations — ‘The Cross of Christ is the Jacob’s ladder by which 
we ascend into the highest heavens’, takes on a new richness and 
seriousness. ‘Ascend into the highest heavens’ would normally 
(except to the cosmologically naive) be a spatial symbol of entry 
upon the religious life, or of initiation into devotional experiences 
of a new intensity. ‘Merely imaginative?’ — not so to Traherne, 
to whom there is next to no difference between my being in Scotland 
and my imagining myself there. Put it in other words; if I imagine 
myself in fairyland, then in Toy Town, then in Valhalla, Utopia, 
‘the Land of the Unborn, I don’t imagine that there is any finite 
distance from any one to any other of them. They simply do not 
exist in the same space and time. The Mayor of Toy Town is neither 
contemporaneous with, nor lived before or after the Queen of the 
Fairies. But in Traherne’s world, imagination is taken so earnestly, 
so realistically, that an image like ‘Jacob’s Ladder’ does not stand 
clearly apart from our imaginings of the visible universe. 

This drawing together of earth and heaven might, in some cir- 
cumstances, be a source of embarrassment to Traherne; for instance, 
if he wished to discredit ‘false imaginings’. An actual embarrass- 
ment occurs on a similar theme, which could also be described as a 
‘drawing together of earth and heaven’. ‘It is an inestimable joy 
that I was raised out of nothing to see and enjoy this glorious world: 
... that I who was lately raised out of the dust, have so great a 
Friend .. .’ (Meditations, p. 70.) Now, Traherne has been saying 
many laudatory things about this dust, the physical world, inviting 
us to see it as a manifestation of Divinity; so much so that the 
familiar contrast between earthy ‘mean things’ and heavenly 
‘glorious things’ refuses to work for him any longer in the old 
manner; and so ‘inestimable joy’ rings false. 

Traherne’s ‘revaluation’ of man and the world can be stated with 
more precision. We have noticed more than once the ‘displacement’ 
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of imagery usually employed about God to human beings. The earth 
is man’s footstool as well as God’s; men too can measure heaven 
with a span. Further investigation shows that this displacement is 
systematic. For Traherne tends to employ frankly incarnational 
imagery in respect of the created world. ‘This visible world is the 
body of God, not His natural body, but that which He hath 
assumed ...”— a sentence full of echoes of Christ’s ‘assuming’ of 
human flesh. Diagrammatically, Traherne’s displacement of 
teligious imagery might be represented as follows: 


1. God the Father 

2. God the Son 
3. Man * 
4. The World 


By such transference of symbols does Traherne communicate his 
mystical exhilaration, his sustained transfiguration of the human 
and non-human worlds. 

Lastly, what happens if we reject what Traherne held as basic 
theological dogmas, treating these too as veiled prescriptions? With 
the doctrines of God and Christ we should suffer genuine loss, since 
no tenable Christian theology can sacrifice referential meaning 
where these are concerned. But subsidiary dogmas are less easy to 
pin down. What, for instance, we have just noticed about Traherne 
on ‘the body’ confirms us that the quest of basically descriptive 
dogmas is slippery; the dogmas are elusive. Traherne has no ‘doc- 
trine of the body’: he alters his valuations to suit his varying pur- 
poses. 

But what of his doctrine of the imagination, the theory we have 
been studying? What if Hume is right? Then, I think, there are 
two possibilities: 

(1) Traherne has happily deluded himself. Imaginative presence 
is far from being physical presence. But to one who thought they 
were practically the same thing, what imaginative joys were avail- 
able! ‘Suspension of disbelief?’ may enable us to recapture Tra- 
herne’s vision to a degree, but always and only in inverted commas, 
sad reminders that his delights can never be quite ours. 

(2) Would Traherne have himself wished to believe that imagina- 
tive presence is physical presence—not as a boost to aesthetic 
experience but as down-to-earth description of fact? I doubt it. 
He may have believed that language such as he used was necessary 
to the achieving of his desired effects; but at the supper-table or in 
the garden he surely realized that he, Thomas Traherne, was tied 
(for better, not for worse) to one space and time. And is not part 
of the delight of imaginative experience the very fact that it is make- 
believe? Translation to the world of fact of such experience may 
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bring its own pleasures. Yet, if it does, they would not be the 
pleasures of imagination any more, but something quite different. 

How do I know that you have pleasures or pains? people some- 
times ask in philosophical doubt. How hard a fate never to feel 
another man’s feelings or overthink his thoughts... or even know 
whether he has a mind at all! But again, would we want to be able 
to break down the barriers of individuality? If I did, would I still be 
I, or indeed any sort of self at all? Would anything satisfy my 
doubt? Certainly not what I first imagined would satisfy it, anyhow. 

And the realization comes that Traherne’s theory of imagination 
has been one sustained, vast hyperbole. Earth up to God the Son, 
men up to God the Fatiier, and the imagination up to physical sight 
and presence. That seems to be the pattern. No one wants the 
hyperbole to be true, but the intensification of imaginative pleasure 
is extremely desirable. Seen in this way, the greatest part of Tra- 
herne’s imaginative theory can stand. And in so far as Hume is 
militating against a /iteral acceptance of a ‘real presence’ theory, then, 
well and good, Hume also can stand. Analysis here, for once, has 
played not the destroyer but the preserver. 





SHAKESPEARE AND ‘FINNEGANS WAKE’ 
M. J. C. HODGART 


1 

‘THE keys to. Given!’ These are almost the last words in Joyce’s 
Finnegans Wake, and they tell us, among other things, that all the 
keys to the meaning have been offered to us in the text: a claim 
which, as far as can be judged at present, seems to be true. Some of 
these keys are extremely recondite but others are simple, and only 
difficult to recognize because they are so simple. Among the latter 
are the plays of Shakespeare; this has long been known, although 
the range and significance of Shakespearean allusion has not been 
fully understood. A wealth of references to the plays is what one 
would expect of the author of Ulysses, who shows himself, in the 
Library chapter (‘Scylla and Charybdis’), to be an erudite Shake- 
spearean scholar and an ingenious critic of the nineteenth-century 
pseudo-biographic school. It has become clear that the parallels to 
Hamlet in Ulysses are almost as important as those to the Odyssey, 
providing as they do an elaborate framework for the theme of 
paternity.! The elucidation of Finnegans Wake has not yet caught up 
with that of Ulysses, but already Mr L. A. G. Strong and Mr William 
Peery have identified a number of allusions to Shakespeare.’ It is 
difficult to say just how many such allusions there are in Finnegans 
Wake because one cannot decide just what is a ‘unit’ allusion. But, 
roughly, Mr Strong has noted about 75 allusions and Mr Peery 
discusses 55, of which about 30 are in Strong. I believe I have seen 
about 180 more: my total of nearly 300 may be well below the true 
figure. 

There would be little point in simply identifying these allusions, 
although that is the first step. We have next to discover how they 
relate to the themes and character-types of the novel, and then to 
see how each allusion contributes to the total meaning of the 
passage in which it occurs. To see the point of an allusion, we need 
to have some familiarity with the structure of the book. At the 
tisk of repeating what has been said by many critics,* I must here 

1 STUART GILBERT, James Joyce’s Ulysses, 1930, 1952; HUGH KENNER, ‘Joyce’s 
Ulysses: Homer and Hamlet’, Essays in Criticism, I, 85-104 (1952). 

2 L. A. G. StrRonG, The Sacred River, 1949; WILLIAM Peery, ‘Shakhisbeard 
at Finnegans Wake’, University of Texas Studies in English, XXX, 243-257 (1951). 
I wish to acknowledge my debt to both, as well as to my wife, to Mr J. S. Ather- 
ton and to Mrs A. Glasheen for many valuable suggestions and corrections. 


* See Cambridge Journal, V1, 23-39 (1952): there is a short list of books on 
Finnegans Wake on p. 23. 
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outline the main features. The book is primarily a novel and a novel 
about a Dublin publican and his family. The name of the hero is 
not quite clear: it is probably Porter (p. 560), not Earwicker (which is 
the name of a dream-symbol). The hero has a wife and daughter, 
neither clearly named, and twin sons called Jerry and Kevin. This 
story is about the publican’s dreams during one night: the Skeleton 
Key to the contrary, he does not wake up until after the end of the 
last word. There are good reasons for emphasizing that Finnegans 
Wake is a novel. Joyce was primarily a naturalistic novelist, a 
disciple of Defoe, who gave his allegiance to the nineteenth-century 
naturalists, especially to Flaubert, and admired Ibsen. Critics of 
Joyce, as Wilson and Kenner have pointed out, are apt to mislead 
us by giving us too much of the myth, at the expense of the literal 
narrative. The naturalism of Finnegans Wake comes out in the 
many factual details given about the hero’s life, especially in Book 
I, chapter vi (“The Riddles’); the excerpts from Rowntree’s Poverty 
in Book III, chapter iv; the fragments of colloquial speech, popular 
songs, radio broadcasts, advertisements and journalism which make 
up the hero’s dream-consciousness. A lower-middle-class ambience 
is evoked with even more richness and pathos than in Dubliners. 
Wilson also stresses that this novel has a plot, concerning a shift 
in family relationships, and Joyce is said to have liked his essay. 
The difficulty about the interpretation of Ulysses lies partly in seeing 
that it is not just a naturalistic novel, that there are many levels besides 
the Homeric one (e.g. the parallels of Hamlet, Don Giovanni, 
Christ); the difficulty about Finnegans Wake is just the opposite. 
The publican-hero cannot know much about Shakespeare, except 
perhaps a few quotations from Hamlet. Shakespeare comes in on 
the other levels of the book, the fantasies woven around the dream- 
symbols of the family, H. C. Earwicker, Anna Liffey, Isabel-Iseult, 
Shem and Shaun, in their many disguises. It is most convenient to 
describe the book in medieval terms, according to Dante’s fourfold 
interpretation, as Levin has suggested; although there are probably 
many more than four storeys-stories. The normal polysemantic 
system is one of four sensus, literalis, allegoricus, moralis and 
anagogicus. One level, which can be regarded as the sensus allegori- 
cus, turns out to be a continuation of Joyce’s autobiography, a 
portrait of the artist as a middle-aged man, told in correspondence 
with the publican-hero’s dream. It has been suggested that Finne- 
gans Wake is primarily Joyce’s own dream;' but this theory is 
uncertain, because of the naturalistic presentation of the hero’s 
quite un-Joycean mind. Joyce is in fact no more the hero of this 
book than he is of Ulysses. He does, however, weave his dream into 


1 FRANCIS I. THOMPSON, ‘A Portrait of the Artist Asleep’, The Western Review, 
XIV, 245-53 (1950). 
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parts of the tapestry: now speaking as Jerry (who resembles the 
sensitive young boy at the beginning of the Portrait), now as Shem 
(who is Stephen Dedalus and the ‘author’), and now as Earwicker 
(who is Joyce’s mature self as paterfamilias). The book is certainly 
related to the confessional, a point Joyce makes clear by many 
allusions to St Augustine, Rousseau and Newman. On this auto- 
biographical level Joyce is free to introduce as much Shakespeare 
as is relevant, and as we shall see the equation of Stephen Dedalus 
with Hamlet is carried still further than in Ulysses. 

The sensus moralis is concerned with the hero’s sense of guilt. 
There are various fantasies to which the dream keeps returning: 
Earwicker’s encounter with a tramp in the Phoenix Park, an incident 
with two girls in which Earwicker was a voyeur or an exhibitionist or 
both, his persecution by three soldiers. These are finally revealed as 
projections of guilt about his incestuous desires. Earwicker’s Fall 
is paralleled throughout myth, legend and history in many ‘types’, 
and around them a kind of history of mankind in epic form is 
related. Joyce uses the medieval system of ‘types’, drawn originally 
from the interpretation of the Old Testament. Thus, Adam is a 
type of Christ, in that his sleep during the creation of Eve prefigures 
Christ’s passion, according to the Fathers of the Church who in- 
vented this kind of explication. The hero of Finnegans Wake has 
as his ‘types’ first Earwicker, then Joyce’s father, Joyce himself, 
Adam, Noah, Odysseus (here too), King Arthur, King Mark, Swift, 
Lewis Carroll, to name only a few: and each according to the aspect 
he assumes at a particular point in the narrative, whether patriarch, 
old man in love with young girls or cuckold. The twin sons have as 
their ‘types’ Ormuzd and Ahriman, Cain and Abel, Jacob and Esau, 
etc. But just as in the cycle of history, father is superseded by son, 
so Earwicker is at certain points transformed into one of his sons 
(usually Shaun), and there is a rearrangement of the correspondences. 
The Shakespearean characters who appear as ‘types’ can be sum- 
marized as follows. 


Father Mother ‘wicked’ ‘good’ rival Daughter 
brother brother (-sister 
(writer) -lover) 

Earwicker Anna Shem Shaun Isabella 

Ghost Gertrude Hamlet Laertes Ophelia 

Claudius 

Polonius 

Duncan Macbeth Macduff 

Julius Caesar Cassius Brutus 

Lear Edmund Edgar 

Richard III 

Bottom 

Falstaff 
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Little need be said here about the sensus anagogicus, which may be 
used to cover the theological narrative. One of the most surprising 
things in Joyce’s extraordinary theology is the creation myth he 
has chosen, that told of the Ancient Egyptian god Atem, who in 
this book is always associated with Lewis Carroll.' Original sin 
is imputed to God, Who is made in man’s image, and feels the shame 
of having created this world. Creation, like every word in Joyce, 
is to be taken literally: every creative artist is a ‘type’ of the Creator, 
and Shakespeare, ‘Great Shapesphere’ (295) appears as the greatest 
of all creators. 

So much for the vertical structure of the book. The horizontal 
structure, by which the flow of narrative is regulated, can be des- 
cribed in terms of Wagnerian /eit-motiv. A character appears in a 
particular aspect by being reincarnated into one of the ‘types’, 
speaking with his voice like a ‘control’ taking possession of a med- 
ium during a seance, or like a part of a dissociated personality 
asserting itself in ‘hysteria’ or hypnosis. (These are not casual 
figures of speech, since Joyce makes great use of reincarnation, 
spiritualism and split personalities.) When a ‘type’ is about to be 
materialized, its coming is announced by the faint and obscure 
sounding of motifs associated with that type: thus Swift may be 
heralded by scraps from the Journal to Stella, Lewis Carroll by puns 
on Alice, Liddell, looking-glasses, etc. When a ‘type’ has become 
the main channel for the narrative, the allusions to hirn are thickened, 
the /eit-motivs are stated more openly; but even after he has begun to 
fade out, a few themes may linger on. To change the metaphor, a 
character-type acts as a magnet, attracting allusions like iron filings 
in its field, which may extend through several paragraphs or pages 
in either direction. Hence it is to be expected that Shakespearean 
quotations will come not in single spies but in battalions, spread out 
over passages of varying length, and each group announcing the 
presence of a corresponding character from the plays. 


2 

Of the allusions I have found, the largest group are to Hamlet; 
and then, in decreasing order of importance, to Macbeth and Julius 
Caesar. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, | and 2 Henry IV, Cymbeline 
and King Lear are used fairly often. Of less significance but still 
used several times are Richard III, The Merchant of Venice, Othello, 
and Antony and Cleopatra. Almost every other play is mentioned 
at least once. 

1. Hamlet. Hamlet is a ‘type’ of Shem, who is the ‘wicked’ twin 
brother, the writer, and corresponds to Joyce himself. This follows 


1 This is fully explained in an important article by J. S. ATHERTON, ‘Lewis 
Carroll and Finnegans Wake’, English Studies, XXXII, 1-15 (1952). 
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the pattern of Ulysses, where Stephen Dedalus is Hamlet, and 
Bloom his true father, his ‘father’s spirit’: the theme of paternity is 
partly explained in the Library chapter. Joyce does not take a 
romantic view of Hamlet, nor is this identification flattering, as Mr 
Hugh Kenner has shown.' Joyce’s Hamlet, based on the interpre- 
tations of Mallarmé and Laforgue, is an artist but a dangerous homi- 
cide, ‘the very incarnation at once of creativity and of Death’ as 
Mr Kenner says. ‘Stephen has lethal thoughts all day’ but he alone 
can bring the dead world to life, by means of his art. ‘He lifts the 
lifewand and the dumb speak’ (FW 195). Dedalus-Hamlet is, like 
Telemachus, an avenger, and this correspondence is further de- 
veloped in Finnegans Wake. Shem, who is the mother’s boy of the 
twins, represents the workings of the Oedipus-complex: in fantasy 
he kills his father Earwicker, and also as Cain he kills Shaun-Abel, 
who is the father’s representative and successor. This is elaborated 
in the story of how Buckley shot the Russian General, told most fully 
in Book II, ch. iii, which is paralleled by Hamlet’s working himself 
up to kill Claudius. Wherever this theme is found, the ton 
from Hamlet thicken. 

Shaun is an usurper, and in Book III appears as the unlawful 
successor to his father. Many references identify him with Malachi 
Mulligan, who in Ulysses represents Claudius. But Earwicker is 
also an usurper: for behind him lies his dead ancestor, the giant 
Finnegan whose death and burial are recounted in the first chapter of 
Book I. Strictly, it is ‘Finnegan-Earwicker’ who is ‘my father’s 
spirit”. This sleeping giant lies underneath Dublin — when he is 
awakened, Gdtterdimmerung is sounded and chaos is come again. 
This is the Resurrection theme of the Wake. Finnegan is evoked by 
two motifs associated with the ghost in Hamlet: the first is, ‘A figure 
like your father, Armed at point exactly, cap-a-pe’ (I, ii). 


58/25 cappapee; 78/5 from grosskopp to megapod; 220/25 
the spirit’s whispers in his magical helmet), cap-a-pipe with 
watch and topper; 540/17 On me, your sleeping giant. Estoesto! 
Estote sunto! From the hold of my capt in altitude till the morti- 
fication that’s my fate; 583/29 capapee; 619/27 Reclined from 
cape to pede. 


Secondly, Finnegan’s memory is kept alive by the voice of the river 
echoing the Ghost’s words to Hamlet, ‘List, list, O list!’ (I, v). 


148/26 Liss, liss!; 238/23 List!; 287/18 — husk, hisk, a spirit 


spires — ; 571/34 Hist! Let us list!; with fainter echoes elsewhere. 
On p. 619 the River begins her final monologue with Lsp! .. 


* HUGH KENNER, ‘Joyce’s Ulysses: Homer and Hamlet’, Essays in Criticism, 
II, 85-104 (1952). 
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Lpf! One single word list also introduces the River, Anna 
Livia Plurabelle, at the end of Book I, chapter iv: she is to be 
the main subject of the next four chapters. 103/8 Nomad may 
roam with Nabuch but let naaman laugh at Jordan! For we, 
we have taken our sheet upon her stones where we have hanged 
our hearts in her trees; and we list, as she bibs us, by the waters 
of babalong. 


There are other references to the Ghost. 


52/23 The first Humphrey’s latitudinous baver (‘his beaver up’, 
I, ii); 132/7 to return; burning body to aiger air (the Ghost’s 
body burning in Purgatory and ‘a nipping and an eager air’ I, 
iv); 425/25 in my mine’s I; 477/23 In their minds years (‘in my 
mind’s eye, Horatio’, I, ii); ‘But look, the morn in russet 
mantle clad’ is echoed on p. 404/9ff. ‘Unhand me, gentlemen, 
By heaven! I’ll make a ghost of him that lets me’ (I, iv) becomes 
81/30 so as to plugg well let the blubbywail ghoats out of him, 
and 616/5 we could let out and, by jings, someone would make a 
carpus of somebody. 557/12 swering her to silence, (this passage 
tells of the appearance of Earwicker’s ghost to the servant 
Kate: cf. ‘upon my sword, indeed. Swear’ I, v) 230/35 Re- 
member thee, castle throwen? combines Hamlet’s words (I, v) 
with Moore’s ‘Remember thee?’ (air, Castle Tirowen). And a 


little ere the mighty Finnegan fell the sheéted dead were 
SPQueaRking in the Roman streets (455/28; Hamlet I, i). 


It will be seen that Joyce’s allusions are by no means all recondite 
and that Finnegans Wake turns out to be as full of familiar quota- 
tions as Hamlet itself. Joyce has no shame about using almost the 
whole of the soliloquy from III, i, though he diffuses it. 


269/19 To me or not to me. Satis thy quest on 

319/28 at weare or not at weare, I’m sigen no stretcher (at 
vere is Norwegian for ‘to be’) 

182/19 reciting old Nichiabelli’s monolook interyerear Hanno, 0 
Nonanno, acce’l brubblemm’as 

110/14 with his this me ken or no me ken Zot is the Quiztune 

434/3 Where it is nobler in the main to supper than the boys and 
errors of outrager’s virtue 

319/35 a satuation, debauchly to be watched for 

256/14 Soons to come. To pausse (see also under Cymbeline) 

40/31 go and blow the sibicidal napper off himself... in the 
peace and quitybus (Joyce’s earlier draft read quietus: the 
quotation has been thrown under a bus) 

79/20 bare godkin . . . 35 King Hamlaugh (with several bodkins 
elsewhere) 
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31/32 Ive mies outs ide Bourn; 190/19 Yorek ...21 bourne of 
travail; 365/5 to the manhor bourne (also, ‘to the manner born’, 
I, iv, with several bournes elsewhere) 

319/7 thus plinary indulgence makes collemullas of us all 


A fourth recurrent motif from Hamlet is based on Ophelia’s words 
inIV, v. “There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray you, love, 
remember; and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts . . . I would give 
you some violets, but they withered all when my father died.’ 
Ophelia is a ‘type’ of the daughter-sister-lover Isabel; death by 
water is a minor theme of the book. 


403/14 Pensée! The most beautiful of woman of the veilch 
veilchen veilde; 408/32 panseying; 443/14 He’ll have pansements 
then for his pensamientos; 446/3 loveliest pansiful thoughts; 561/20 
Here’s newyearspray ... 

Ophelia’s voice is heard elsewhere: 41/2 Sant Iago by his 
cocklehat, and 81/10 And if he’s not a Romeo you may scallop 
your hat (IV, v). 105/19 Ophelia’s Culpreints (‘O felix culpa’); 
465/30 Be offalia; 78/18 watery grave, 463/19 nasturtium ... poor 
sinker from water on the grave; 486/23 I feel a fine lady . . . floating 
on a Stillstream. 


Polonius makes several appearances, once as a polony sausage: 


616/23 most eatenly appreciated by metropolonians. While we 
should like to drag attentions to... 
568/36 will be poking out with his canule into the arras 


29/26 fishmummer these siktyten years; 144/30 the rubberend 
Mr Polkingtone, the quonian fleshmonger; 408/36 Piscisvendolor 
(II, ii, 174). From the same scene comes 131/17 god at the top 
of the staircase, carrion on the mat of straw (‘a dead dog, being a 
god kissing carrion’), and 32/4 metheg in your midness. The 
book itself is described as 120/11 very like a whale’s egg farced 
with pemmican; cf. 307, n.2 Wherry like the whaled (III, ii). The 
proverbs and advice on p. 579 are like Polonius’s; and on 374/6 
he says, Still pumping on Torkenwhite. 


Shaun’s sermon in FW Book III, ch. 2 seems to be generally based 
on Laertes’ warnings to Ophelia about Hamlet. The rivalry of 
Shaun-Laertes and Shem-Hamlet is the basis of a complex passage 
on p. 143: 


9. Now...if a human being duly fatigued by his dayety in 
the sooty, having plenxty off time on his gouty hands and vacants 
of space at his sleepish feet and as hapless behind the dreams 
of accuracy as any camelot prince of dinmurk, were at this 
auctual futule preteriting unstant, in the states of suspensive 
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exanimation, accorded...with an earsighted view of old = 
hopeinhaven. .. . 


After a passing reference to ‘withers unwrung’ (cf. 550/26 wring F 
her withers) we get: 


the wrestless in the womb, all the rivals to allsea, shakeagain, 
O disaster! shakealose. . . . 


This passage begins with another repeated motif from Hamlet, 
II, ii, 260: ‘O God! I could be bounded in a nut-shell, and count 
myself a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad dreams.’ 
To ‘nut-shell’ Joyce assimilates the Egyptian sky-goddess Nut, one 
of his many references to the Book of the Dead, as in: 


276 n. Omnitudes in a knutshedell 
455/29 Allspace in a Notshall 


The other references I have noted are more casual: 


61/4 John a’ Dream’s mews (II, ii), cf. 399/36 johnajeams 

78/18 had not been three monads in his watery grave (I, ii, 
‘but two months dead! nay, not so much’; and Ophelia) 

88/25 the dumb scene (and possibly other references nearby) 

121/30 the lubricitous conjugation of the last with the first: 
the gipsy mating of a grand stylish gravedigging with secondbest 
buns .. . (The remarriage of Gertrude, the funeral baked meats, 
the grave-diggers; but the passage is mostly concerned with 
Shakespeare himself, as will be seen.) 

127/11 outharrods 181/29 His jymes is out of job, would sit 
and write; 104/5 disjointed times (I, v, 189) 

276/8 What’s Hiccupper to hem or her to Hagaba? 

277-278 Mr Strong has pointed out references to the Osric 
scene, V, ii, e.g. ‘imponence’; 278 n.2 a culious impressiom on 
the diminitive that chafes our ends. 

291/22 miching micher’s; 468/26 mitching (III, ii, 149 ‘Marry, 
this is miching mallecho; it means mischief. ’) 

321/11 a black velvet and a kiber galler (V, i) 

379/18 queens mobbing him; 403/9 whose fixtures are mobiling 
so wobiling befear my remembrandts (‘the mobled queen’ and 
‘La donna e mobile’) 

447/4 navel, spokes and felloes (Il, ii, 525 ‘Break all the 
spokes and fellies from her wheel And bowl the round nave 
down the hill of heaven’) 

563/30 rosengorge . . . greenafang 


It will serve no purpose to list all the references to the character 
by name: there are a couple of dozen to Hamlet, many of which also 
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' bring in the triad Ham-Shem-Japhet, types of the three soldiers who 
persecute Earwicker-Noah. Yorek (190, 283, 465) brings in Sterne, 
who also figures widely. I have omitted many vaguer hints, and I 
am sure I have missed much; but it should be clear that Hamlet is 
one of the more important ‘sources’ for Finnegans Wake. 

2. Macbeth comes second only to Hamlet. Although the refer- 
ences are on the whole easier to pick out than those to Hamlet, it is 
often harder to see their significance. This is perhaps because the 
quotations seem to appear at the moments of greatest emotional 
stress in the book, when the deepest and most destructive impulses 
of the hero’s unconscious are revealed, and are therefore oblique 
in application. Macbeth is a play about murder, night, darkness, 
witchcraft, prophecies, and above all conscience, and is a reservoir 
for these themes in Finnegans Wake. 

First, Finnegan-Earwicker is Duncan, as appears from the moving 
coda to Book I, ch. iii, 74/16ff. 


Humph is in his doge. Words weigh no no more to him than 
raindrips to Rethfernhim. Which we all like. Rain. When we 
sleep. Drops. But wait until our sleeping. Drain. Sdops. 
This is based on Macbeth, III, ii, 22 ‘Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well’: cf. 266/6 D’Oblong’s 
by his by. Which we all pass. Tons ...and 49/24 (see under 
Henry IV, below) 


Duncan as king is father to his people and in the play his murder is 
spoken of as parricide. Shem is the would-be murderer of his father, 
but unlike his Hamlet paradigm Shaun is the avenger, that is Mac- 
duff, ‘none of woman born’ (IV, i, 80). 


79/8 as no man of woman born (with other Macbeth allusions 
in the context, e.g. /3 incarnadined) 

55/4... averging...Life...is a wake, livit or krikit, and on 
the bunk of our breadwinning lies the cropse of our seedfather, 
a phrase which the establisher of the world by law might pretin- 
ately write across the chestfront of all manorwombanborn. 


The conflict of Macbeth and Macduff appears in the passage 
which ends Book I, ch. vii, where the rival twins, here Justus and 
MERCIUs, present their case in turns: Shem as Mercius ends by 
accusing himself of murder, 193/31: 


MERCIUS (of hisself): Domine vopiscus! My fault, his 
fault, a kingship through a fault! Pariah, cannibal Cain, I who 
oathily forswore the womb that bore you and the paps I sometimes 
sucked, you who ever since have been one black mass of jigs and 
jimjams, haunted by a convulsionary sense of not having been or 
being all that I might have been or youmeant to becoming, bewailing 
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like a man that innocence which I could not defend like a 
woman ...194/5...and a puff or so before we yield our spiritus 
to the wind, for (though that royal one has not yet drunk a 
gouttelette from his consummation . . . and all that has been done 
has yet to be done and done again... wind-blasted tree of the 
knowledge of beautiful andevil. . . . 


Apart from references to the murderous Richard III and probably 
to Hamlet (‘consummation’) this has several echoes of Macbeth. 
‘Womb’ and ‘paps’ bring in Lady Macbeth’s invocation of the 
spirits in I, v, 41 ff.1 The Black Mass brings in the witches; and the 
rest of the first extract describes the tormented conscience of Mac- 
beth and his Lady. 194/5 refers to Duncan’s death: ‘and dudgeon, 
gouts of blood’ (II, i). The repetition of done recalls I, vii, 1 ‘If it 
were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well It were done quickly’. 
A few lines below the blasted heath, Macduff appears, ‘from his 
mother’s womb Untimely ripped’ (V, viii, 44): 194/24... bab’s 
baby walks at seven months... . 

The Three Murderers are types of the Three Soldiers who perse- 
cute Earwicker (e.g. 485/11 Thugg, Dirke and Hacker, who are also 
Tom, Dick and Harry, and Scott, Dickens and Thackeray). The 
identity of the Third is equally mysterious in each case: critics have 
wondered if the Third Murderer might not be Macbeth himself; 
so in Joyce the Three seem to be Shem, Shaun and Earwicker’s 
doppelganger. They are sometimes associated with the Phoenix 
Park murderers, as on 564/29 first murders; they figure most clearly 
on 566/19ff: 


first mutherer with cord in coil...The dame dowager’s duff- 
gerent... first futherer with drawn brand...Fear you the 
donkers? Of roovers? . . . How shagsome all and beastful! 

(cf. Macduff’s son to the Murderer: “Thou liest, thou shag- 
haired villain’ IV, ii, 81) 


The weird sisters appear in many places besides p. 194, as quoted 
above, and witchcraft is a fairly important theme in the book. As 
‘types’ of the Temptresses who are responsible for Earwicker’s Fall 
they are mentioned on the first page: not yet, though all’s fair in 
vanessy, were sosie sesthers (Inverness, sisters, possibly ‘Fair is foul’, 
besides Swift’s Vanessa and Stella) cf. 175/14 Not yet Witchywitchy 
of Wench struck Fire of his Heath... . 

‘Double, double, toil and trouble’ with “doppelganger” gives: 


1 Though there is another recurrent motif here, drawn from the lives of St 
Patrick: the sailors on the boat asked him to become their adopted son by going 
through the ceremony of sucking their breasts. He refused, but Joyce is con- 
stantly reproaching himself for having compromised with the enemy. 
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134/2 laid out lashings of laveries to hunt down his family ancestors 
and then pled double trouble or quick quits to hush the buckers up 
(the sentence applies to Macbeth in general as well as to IV, i); 
and 138/2 his troubles may be over but his doubles have still to 
come; 
and 267, margin Trouble, trouble, trouble. 

340/7 The field of karhags and that bloasted tree. 

406/13 arount it; 223/19 Arrest thee 


IV, i, 44 ‘By the pricking of my thumbs Something wicked this 
way comes’ appears as: 


276/23 can tell things acommon on by that fluffy feeling 

248/25 And somebody’s coming, I feel for a fect 

61/36 their pricking pens 

and possibly, since there are Macbeth allusions in the con- 
text, 468/26 Mymiddle toe’s mitching . ..468/35 there’s the 
witch on the heath, sistra...and 469/20 Lead on, Macadam, 
and danked be he who first sights Halt Linduff! 


Macbeth’s soliloquy of V, v, 17-28 is used thematically, and is 
almost as important as ‘To be or not to be’: 


455/12 Toborrow and toburrow and tobarrow! 

276/9 Ough, ough, brieve kindli! 

49-50 Sordid Sam... (This passage contains allusions to the 
candle and the poor player; see below under Henry IV) 

515/7 — A gael galled by scheme of scorn? Nock? 

— Sangnifying nothing. Mock! 


The last is really based on another adaptation, not directly on 
Shakespeare: 


215/35 A tale told of Shaun or Shem? which reappears as: 
275/24 They are tales all tolled; 324/5 tail toiled of spume and 
spawn; 396/23 stole stale mis betold; 563/26 as at taledold of 
Formio and Cigalette; 597/8 Totalled in toldteld and teldtold 


The other allusions I have noticed, with one exception, are less 
significant. 52/5 but all the bottles in sodemd histry will not soften 
your bloodathirst! Perhaps for this reason several allusions are 
connected with two famous Dublin pubs, the Scotch House, and 
‘Davy Byrne’s Moral Pub, Mentioned in Ulysses’: 


454/31 after surceases . .. . the scorchhouse . . . 
289/19 to scotch the schlang (German for snake) 
422/6 seeing Scotch snakes 

586/11 byrn-and-bushe 
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More casual references include: 


37/5 the touchy nature of its perilous theme (I, iii, “the swelling 
act Of the imperial theme’) 

77/14 Dane to pfife 

105/22 Look to the Lady (Il, iii, 125) 

248/22 Dunckle Dalton of matching wools 

336/15 sere Sahara of sad oakleaves 


Macbeth and Macduff are named on p. 302 and elsewhere, and 
they seem to be bound up with the most mysterious characters in 
the book, the Four Old Men (Apostles, Blake’s Zoas, Four Masters, 
etc.). 290/6 all three doctors waterburies that was Mac Auliffe and 
poor MacBeth and poor MacGhimley ... poor old MacAdoo Mac- 
Dollett ...\t appears that the four old men each have a Hebrew 
letter: Aleph, Beth, Ghimel, Daleth: Mark is MacBeth, son of Beth. 
The mechanism seems to come partly from the Kabbala, partly 
from Blake.' 

The longest and most moving reference to Macbeth occurs on 
250/14ff. 


...Yet’s the time for being now, now, now. For a burning 
would is come to dance inane. Glamours hath moidered’s lieb 
and herefore Coldours must leap no more. Lack breath must leap 


no more. 
...Jf you cross this rood as you roamed the rand I’m blessed 
but you'd feel him a blasting rod. 
...Led by Lignifer, in four hops of the happiest, achbeth cac 
duff, a marrer of the sward incoronate 


This begins with ‘tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow’ and 
‘There would have been a time’. The whole page, like the whole 
chapter (Book II, ch. i), concerns witches and devils, hence blasting 
rod. Lignifer includes Christ, Lucifer and bearers of Birnam Wood. 
The Old Men and the Kabbalistic alphabet appear again. Lack and 
Leap are thematic words: the hero’s creative energy (Cuchullain’s 
salmon leap) has ended in an inane ‘would-have-been’. It is the 
deepest moment of disillusion in the book, and is another variant 
of the Ulyssean theme, the ruin of all space at Time’s stop — Time’s 
vivid final flame. 

3. Julius Caesar is used a good deal, but instead of being diffused 
throughout the book the allusions are concentrated in a few distinct 
episodes. The first is the fable about Burrus and Caseous in Book I, 
ch. vi, 161-8; as the Skeleton Key explains, these two represent 
the rival twins, with Brutus for Shaun and Cassius for Shem. An- 


* Information from Mr J. S. Atherton, as for the next paragraph. 
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other group of allusions, pointed out by Mr Peery, occurs in the 
schoolroom chapter (Book II, ch. ii): 


278 margin, Dear Brotus, land me arrears 

281/15 Bruto and Cassio 

281/22 What if she love Sieger less though she leave Ruhm 
moan? (III, ii, 22f.) 

282/1 With sobs for his job, with tears for his toil, with horror 
for his squalor but with pep for his perdition . . . (from the same 
scene of the funeral oration, 28ff.). 


Several references to the Ides of March make it clear that Finnegan- 
Earwicker is the dead Caesar, and the former lover of Cleopatra, 
who is named several times, once as Cliopatrick, the Muse of Irish 
historiography. She speaks at least two lines from Antony and 
Cleopatra: 


468/4 in my augustan days? With cesarella looking on (‘salad 
days’) 

493/18 And there is nihil nuder under the clothing moon 
(‘And there is nothing left remarkable Beneath the visiting 
moon’, IV, xiii) 


4. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream (502/29 Miss Somer’s nice 
dream) is referred to because of the title, because Bottom (319/6 bully 
bluedomer) is an appropriate ‘type’ of Earwicker, and possibly 
because of the two pairs of lovers (319/5 Demetrius). I have else- 
where mentioned the allusions on p. 360 to M.N.D. III, i, 77-9 
and I, ii, 9ff. (‘I will roar you as *twere any nightingale’; “Come, sit 
down, every mother’s son, and rehearse your parts... Read the 
names of the actors... You, Nick Bottom...’) The same scenes are 
referred to on 93/16, for like your true venuson Esau he was dovetimid 
as the dears at Bottome (cf. I, ii, 96 ‘your straw-colour beard, your 
orange-tawny beard’; III, i, 32 ‘a lion among ladies, is a most dread- 
ful thing ...’; Esau was a hairy man, so was poor old Robinson 
Crusoe of the pantomime song). 

5. Falstaff is another obvious counterpart to Earwicker, and assuch 
is treated at length on pp. 49-50, appearing among the singers of the 
scurrilous ‘Ballad of Persse O’Reilly’, sung in the previous chapter. 
Mr Tindall has described the philosophical themes of this passage:! 


Sordid Sam, a dour decent deblancer, the unwashed, haunted 
always by his ham, the unwished, at a word from Israfel the 


1 W. Y. TINDALL, James Joyce, N.Y. 1950, p. 84. ‘Nicholas [of Cusa] himself 
appears in this passage as the reconciliation of Mick and Nick. Earwicker’s 
Freudian candlestick, begetting twins as like as peas and reconciled in peace, 
brings us by references to Brown and Nolan to Bruno of Nola.’ 
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Summoner, passed away painlessly after life’s upsomdowns one 
hallowe’en night, ebbrous and in the state of nature, propelled from 
Behind into the great Beyond by footblows coulinclouted upon 
his oyster and atlas on behanged and behooved and behicked and 
behulked of his last fishandblood bedscrappers, a Northweg ian 
and his mate of the Sheawolving class. Though the last straw 
glimt his baring this stage thunkhard is said (the pitfallen gagged 
him as ‘Promptboxer’) to have solemnly said— as had the brief 
thot but fell in till his head like a bass dropt neck fust in till a bung 
crate (cogged!): Me drames, O’Loughlins, has come through! 
Now let the centuple celves of my egourge as Micholas de Cusack 
calls them, — of all of whose I in my hereinafter of course by 
recourse demission me— by the coincidance of their contraries 
reamalgamerge in that identity of undiscernibles where the 
Baxters and the Fleshmans may they cease to bidivil uns and (but 
at this poingt though the iron thrust of his cockspurt start might 
have prepared us we are wellnigh stinkpotthered by the mustard. 
punge in the tailend) this outandin brown candlestock melt 
Nolan’s into peese! Han var. 


The sequence of Shakespearean allusions runs as follows: Hamlet, 
the Ghost (haunted), a fat ham-actor, ‘like a poor player’ (stage), 
‘After life’s fitful fever’ (after life’s ups-and-downs), ‘For my voice, 


I have lost it with hallowing’ 2 Henry IV, I, ii (hallowe’en), Falstaff died 
‘even at the turning of the tide’, Henry V, II, iii, and drunk (ebbrous), 
Poins, Hotspur, and Falstaff melting like tallow: ‘What? you are as 
a candle, the better part burnt out. — A wassail candle, my lord; all 
tallow ...’, from the same scene of 2 Henry IV. Although, as the 
critics say, Hal’s earlier words might have prepared us for the rejec- 
tion of Falstaff, yet we are finally bothered by the sting in the play’s 
tail. The poor player finally goes ‘out’ like a ‘brief candle’. Shake- 
speare himself, as in Ulysses, appears as the begetter of twins. 

Shakespeare is mentioned by name a dozen times, and is himself 
a character-type. The passage most closely touching The Man is the 
account of a law-suit in Book III, ch. iv, pp. 573-6, where Ann Doyle 
the plaintiff is not only Mrs Earwicker (Anna Liffey) but Anne 
Hathaway, and the litigation concerns, her pregnancy and the second- 
best bed, as well as contraception, the Church of England, forgery 
and Joyce’s Ulysses: 


574/15 Wieldhelm, Hurls (William Hughes, Mr W. H.) 

575/11 Mr Brakeforth’s .../12 nine months from date .. [15 
pinkwilliams . . ./29 Will Breakfast . . . (i.e. on the next morning 
Mr Bloom will breakfast in bed). 


Shakespeare, however, chiefly appears as the ‘type’ of the creative 
artist, the ‘myriadminded’ (576), who invented a complete universe: 
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‘He drew Shylock out of his own long pocket’, as Stephen says in the 
Library scene. We are asked by Joyce to take every word literally: 
creative means like God. Joyce boldly presents the equation: he 
himself is Shem who is Hamlet who is Shakespeare who is God, 
‘sreat Shapesphere’. He is well aware of the megalomaniac impli- 
cations of this asse1tion, and of the possibility that he may turn out 
to bea fraud. The artist may be a counterfeiter rather than a creator, 
as is often said of Shem. This complementary theme of forgery is 
presented by references to Bacon (shakespill and eggs, 161/31), and 
to Rutland, another supposed author of the plays. Joyce faces the 
tragic possibility that he himself is a gigantic imposter, and develops 
at length the conflict between Shaun’s denial of the artist’s paranoid 
claims, and Shem’s continued assertion of them. 

Joyce also claims Shakespearean authority for his literary method. 
A passage on p. 121 describes the book itself: 


the lubricitous conjugation of the last with the first: the gipsy 
mating of a grand stylish gravedigging with secondbest buns (an 
interpolation: these munchables occur only in the Bootherbrowth 
family of MSS., Bb — Cod IV, Pap II, Brek XI, Lun III, Dinn 
XVII, Sup XXX, Fullup MDCXC: the scholiast has hungrily 
misheard a deadman’s toller as a muffinbell): 


I have mentioned the Hamlet allusions here, and there are also the 
Seven Ages of Man; but the main subject is Shakespeare himself. 
He was attacked by the neo-classical critics for mixing grand and 
low styles, for writing mongrel tragi-comedy like the gravediggers’ 
scene in Hamlet. Joyce, who mixes styles even more recklessly into 
his ‘new Irish stew’ (190) appeals to Shakespeare’s precedent against 
the scholiasts, who are apt, he says, to miss the true seriousness and 
pathos of the book. He is also claiming Shakespeare’s punning as a 
precedent. For each, a quibble was the fatal Cleopatra for which 
he was content to lose the world. 


APPENDIX 


(The plays are given in the order of the First Folio) 
The Tempest 
541/7 cloud cupoled campaniles; 607/32 clout capped sunbubble anaccanponied 
449/30 sweet old Aerial 
540/15 where the bus stops there shop I 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
569/31 two genitalmen of Veruno 
211/35 Who-is-silvier — Where-is-he? 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
227/1 many wiles of Winsure 
Measure for Measure 
336/5 measures for messieurs 
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The Comedy of Errors 
89/3 Two dreamyums in one dromium? Yes and no error. 
410/23 Speak to us of Emailia Tro 
425/24 Acomedy of letters! 
598/2 dromo 
(Used for the twin motif) 


Much Ado About Nothing Co 
227/33 McAdoo about nothing. cf. 290/9. Benedick named 469, 431, 596, 
613 
412/23 gay receiver ever Tit 


Love’s Labour’s Lost 
157/23 mild’s vapour moist Ro 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream (see above), also: 
52/20 Mary Nothing (‘airy nothing’) 
69/5 whole of the wall . . . wallhole 
321/4 lampthorne . . . wand (i.e. ‘wall’) Tit 


The Merchant of Venice 

105/1 the Myrtles of Venice 

435/2 the Smirching of Venus 

167/35 That mon that hoth no moses in his sole nor is not awed by conquists of hu 
word’s law (V, i, 83f.) The beginning of Book III, ch. iv, 555ff is based on “ 
M of V, V,i, ‘In such a night . . . in such a night.’ 

319/20 gobbos 

As You Like It 

121/34 (see under Hamlet above: the seven ages) 

278/13 All the world’s in want 

245/18 Rosimund, /24 Jacqueson’s Island 

All’s Well that Ends Well 

40/1 All Swell That Aimswell 

279/5 Alls war that end war M 

295/21 All’s fair on all fours 

Twelfth Night H 

512/26 her gingering mouth 

423/11 Does he drink because I am sorely there shall be no more Kates and 
Nells. 

The Winter’s Tale 

55/25 pursue the bare (‘Exit, pursued by a bear’, and see under Timon) 

193/21 Thacolicus 

550/21 mopsa’s 

621/30 florizel 

The First Part of King Henry IV 

288 n.1 An ounceworth of onions for a pennyawealth of sobs. 

366/27 IJ’il tall tale tell croon paysecurers, sowill nuggets and nippers, that 
thash on me stumpen blows the gaff off mombition and thit thides or marse 
makes a good dayle to be shattat. Fall stuff. (The soliloquy on honour V, |, 
127ff; see also under Julius Caesar) 


347/12 fleshprosts of Eastchept (i.e. fleshpots of Egypt; prosit!) 
440/36 merry Hal ( 


456/24 I’m fustfed like fungstif; 7/19 goodridherring 
Richard III 
is mentioned on 127, 134, 138, 319, 373 and ‘My kingdom for a horse’ is a 
recurrent motif, 104, 134, 352, 373. Earwicker is described as slightly 
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hunch-backed, and ‘Richard the Third’ or ‘Dook Hookbackcrook’ is one 
of the rude epithets flung at him by his accusers. 


Troilus and Cressida 
138/36 with one touch of nature set a veiled world agrin; 463/16 one twitch, one 
nature makes us oldworld kin 
491/7 clapperclaws 


Coriolanus 
228/11 the coriolano (motif of Exile) 
354/33 corollanes’ 


Titus Andronicus 
128/15 Titius, Caius and Sempronius 
Romeo and Juliet. The Prankquean (68/21) probably includes Queen Mab (I, iv) 
The names are used throughout, probably as conventional names for lovers. 
Joyce introduces Gounod’s opera, e.g. 200/9 Madame Delba to Romeoreszk 
(Melba, DeReszke) 
Timon of Athens 
55/22 Cycloptically through the windowdisks and with eddying awes the round 
eyes of the rundreisers ... beheld . . . the clad pursue the bare (IV, iii, ‘For 
those milk-paps That through the window-bars bore at men’s eyes’, as 
well as W. T. ‘Exit, pursued by a bear’) 
Julius Caesar (see above) 
35/3 Ides-of-April; 
40/10 eyots of martas 
84/15 nobiloroman; 419/23 nobly Roman 
107/4 all his Conspirators 
366/25 brutals and cautiouses, [29 mombition . . . thides or marse . . . Fall stuff. 
(‘Ambition should be made of sterner stuff’, III, ii, also Falstaff q.v. and 
Earwicker’s Fall). 
568/8 Britus and Gothius 
Mark Antony named on 167, 483 


Macbeth 
39/36 Primrose (path); 215/10? ‘Light thickens’. 
Hamlet 
126/14 claud; 444/3 claudification; 509/30 claud (? The play-scene here); 
182/7 in his mathness; 628/14 mememormee (‘remember thee?’) 
King Lear 
Relevant to the plot of the book in two ways: an old man’s troubles with his 
two daughters (Balzac’s bourgeois Lear, Pére Goriot, is mentioned on 
360/7), and a conflict between two brothers. 
65/4 Now listen, Mr Leer is followed by a comic story of an old rip and two 
‘daughters’. 
192/20 fame would come to you twixt a sleep and a wake (Edmund on 
Edgar, ‘got *tween asleep and -wake’, I, ii, 15) 
398/23 kingly leer 
523/9 as much sinned against as sinning 
152/34 every inch of an immortal 
85/30 and making fesses immodst his forces on the field (? ‘whose face between 
her forks presageth snow’ IV, vi, 120) 
Othello 
41/2 Sant lago 
88/15 greeneyed mister 
281/17 *tis demonal! . . . Sickamoor’s 
594/14 Qui stabat Meins quantum qui stabat Peins. (“Who steals my purse. . . .”) 
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Antony and Cleopatra 
Cleopatra is named on 91, 104, 166, 271, 508. 
20/3 charmian 
157/27 Enobarbarus 
271/5 the tryonforit of Oxthievious, Lapidous and Malthouse Anthemy (the 
Three Soldiers.) 
Cymbeline 
256/11 Home all go. Halome. Blare no more ramsblares (‘Fear no more the 
heat o’ the sun... Home art gone’ IV, ii) 
292/25 hark back to lark; 6/25 dusty fidelios; 20/30 golden youths 
Posthumus is named on 316, 377, 422, 563; he seems to be connected with 
the theme of return in disguise, Odysseus, the Norwegian Captain, Have- 
lok. 
251/16 The specks on his lapspan are his foul deed thougths, wishmarks of mad 
imogenation. 
Rape of Lucrece 
277 n.2 And a ripping rude rape in his lucreasious togery. 
Shakespeare is mentioned on 47, 143, 145, 152, 161, 177, 183, 191, 257, 274, 295, 
539, 575. 





JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 
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CLAUDE, the hero of René Claire’s film, ‘Les Belles de Nuit’, is 
struggling to write an opera amid the cacophony of the modern 
world; he has a nightmare and finds himself conducting with a car 
starter an orchestra composed of a motor cycle engine, a pneumatic 
drill, a metal saw, rattles and a vacuum cleaner. Claude’s nightmare 
is Sartre’s reality. With the tramping of storm troopers, the rattle 
of tommy-guns, whines of remorse, moans of agony and despair, 
vomitings and death-rattles he executes his variations on the theme: 
the violence of the ‘entre deux guerres’, the war, and the atomic age. 

‘Son kills Mother to avenge Father’ (Les Mouches), ‘Commissar’s 
assassin — death sentence commuted’ (Les Mains Sales), ‘Dictator 
returns to fight for People’s Freedom’ (Le Diable et le Bon Dieu), 
‘Wrong Negro lynched’ (La Putain Respectueuse), ‘Cabinet Minister 
poisons wife to marry sister-in-law’ (Les Jeux sont faits). Such head- 
lines will sell newspapers. Such themes have helped Sartre to the 
fame he has enjoyed since the appearance of his first successful 
novel La Nausée in 1938. Nor will he concede us the guarded optim- 
ism of the music-hall song: ‘There’s one consolation we shall 
soon be dead.’ No flights of angels wing the existentialist hero to 
his rest. The society lady and the working man killed in Les Jeux 
sont faits drift into a hell where they must witness the evil of this 
world corrupting and overpowering those they love, but where they 
are powerless to intervene. After death the melancholy trio in 
Huis Clos are condemned to a sort of purgatory which does not 
purify but where they bicker and rend each other, it would seem, 
to eternity. 

Of course if there were no more to Sartre than this, it would not 
be the thing to write existentialist plays; nor would the most import- 
ant French chair of philosophy go to M. Merleau-Ponty, an ex- 
ponent of Sartre’s brand of existentialism; nor would Sartre himself 
be one of the most picturesque and authoritative figures in modern 
French literature. In the first place we have in Sartre a professional 
philosopher who has lived his philosophy both in his own life and 
in the lives of the men and women who people his books, plays 
and films. 

When I say that Sartre is a professional philosopher I mean that he 
studied philosophy with a view to teaching it and that he did teach it 
for a number of years. I do not mean that he is a philosopher first 
and a novelist and playwright second. Indeed at the age of six he 

D 
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was both an author and, to a certain extent, a little existentialist. He 
made up horrific little stories. He ‘chose’ to make them up. For this 
choice he was entirely responsible; this choice was absurd since it was 
entirely illogical; it was not the outcome of anything, reason, com- 
pulsion, necessity. Indeed, his mother and stepfather wanted the 
highly-strung child to relax and not stimulate his brain. Probably his 
school and university career suffered from this itch to write. For his 
first degree, the licence, was undistinguished. 

He has never abandoned philosophy, but like so many French 
thinkers, regards it, not as a speculative exercise, but as the key to 
right living, as an instrument for tackling topical problems. But 
knowing his artistic proclivities as we do, we should not expect him 
to stop there. And indeed he writes: ‘One can, at a pinch, attack 
these problems in the abstract by philosophical reflexion. But we... 
wish to live them, that is to say, to shore up our thoughts by those 
fictitious and concrete experiences which constitute novels.” His 
first successful work, La Nausée, is as much a philosophical treatise as 
a novel. But his usual practice is to alternate fiction and philosophical 
comment. The massive L’Etre et le Néant (1943) stands alone; here 
Sartre strives to express clearly his conclusions as to man’s nature 
and destiny; here we can find nearly all the ideas which inspire his 
novels, plays and films and which drive them along with such zest 
and conviction to a rather depressing conclusion. 

‘These ideas centre upon man whom he regards in this way: 

My life is absurd; that is, I did not choose to be born and my 
parents and the circumstances of my birth are a matter of chance; my 
death is beyond my prediction or choice. My parents do not beget 
me, I beget myself; if heredity and environment impose a pattern 
upon my behaviour it is my duty to break that pattern. I can do so, 
Rimbaud? did so, for I am entirely free. This freedom is a respon- 
sibility as well as a privilege. As soon as I am conscious I must begin 
to make my choice; I must say ‘no’ to all the possible lines of conduct 
except the one J choose. I choose to write history. I research 
conscientiously and then I begin my book. Then I discover that I 
have made a wrong choice; history is dead. The people I am writing 
about as though they were of the same species as myself are funda- 
mentally different. I exist, for every second I am creating myself by 
some act of will. They do not exist, for they have made their final 
decision. They are a bundle of other people’s opinions; I am an 
aggregate of possibilities. I drop writing history. 

Now I become a prey to nausea. As soon as I cease to move to- 
wards some goal, I am as it were, transfixed in a sticky torpor; I am 
plagued by myself, my mind and my body of which my consciousness 


1 Situations, II, pp. 251-2, Qu’est-ce que la littérature? 
? Baudelaire did not — hence Sartre’s quarrel with him. 
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takes an objective, melancholy view as it would of ‘things’, of 
instruments in search of a purpose. Of the infinite number of possible 
behaviours open to me I choose none. Then another part of me gets 
to work (the ‘pour soi’). I become conscious that something is 
missing. Just as a man who has seen a full moon realizes when he 
looks at a crescent moon that what he sees is not plenitude, so I 
realize that my present state uncommitted to any action, is partial 
only. I aspire to plenitude yet I don’t make a fresh choice. I am full 
of anguish. Will this new choice be the right one? Shall I rise to the 
occasion? I choose; I decide to write a novel. The decision is 
absurd for nobody wants a novel by me. Yet I am saved for the time 
being. I have exercised my freedom. Nausea and anguish have left 
me, but they may recur. I may falter, I may not be able to write a 
novel. In any case I shall never feel that I have filled the gap which 
separates the ‘me’ that I am from the ‘me’ it is possible to be. I 
shall not realize plenitude as does the crescent moon. That is my 
aspiration but never my achievement. 

So much for me. Then there are the ‘others’. They will be con- 
stituted as I am. They too will be committed to aspirations which 
will surpass their achievement. They will wish to use me to realize 
their aims. If their aim be power, they will seek to turn me into a 
‘thing’, into something unable to resist them, something without 
power of choice that is, non-human. But they cannot do so without 
my assent. However much they patronize, deride, oppress, torment, 
they and I remain on terms of absolute equality, they do not become 
my master and I their slave, unless I will that their will be done. I 
have my power of choice and I must exercise it. If I choose to be 
passive in the face of oppression, then I am evil; I am a masochist 
who joins with the sadist, the oppressor, in a conspiracy to deny the 
truth; in the ultimate extremity the human spirit is free. 

Since man is free he is responsible; if a crime is committed he 
cannot plead that he was powerless to prevent it. He could have 
done something. A Frenchman who was too idle to vote before the 
1939 War was as much responsible for the débdcle of 1940 as the 
statesmen and generals shaping policy and strategy. France has 
fallen, oppression is triumphant and it is our humble Frenchman’s 
fault. And remains his fault. This does not mean that he must blame 
himself; that would merely be repeating his previous mistake and 
following a line of inertia. He must do what he did not do before. He 
must act to change the present situation. He must fight the oppressor 
even if this choice of conduct is absurd, even if the inevitable failure 
means death and ridicule. 

Remorse is a crime. It is the weapon and torment of tyrants. 
Such a one was Aegisthus who became King of Argos by assassinat- 
ing Agamemnon and marrying his queen Clytemnestra. To keep his 
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people in subjection and to divert their attention from his crime, 
Aegisthus with the approval of Jupiter teaches them remorse; they 
have used their dead relations ill; they must atone and take filth 
and flies and death as their companions and bedfellows. Elektra, his 
step-daughter, alone rebels. She hates her father’s murderer and 
finds in Orestes, her brother, an instrument of vengeance. But with 
the deed comes repentance. She submits to Jupiter, the god of flies 
and death, and will become another Clytemnestra, thus perpetuating 
the reign of superstition and misery. She sells her freedom to the god 
in return for what he cannot give: the obliteration of her respon- 
sibility for a deed which she has willed. She rounds on Orestes who 
has taken away the only prop of her life — her hatred. 

Orestes is unrepentant. He accepts his responsibility. He goes off 
to seek beyond the hills another Orestes. He takes leave of the 
people of Argos with this exhortation: 

“Your faults and your remorse, your nightly anguish, Aegisthus’ 
crime are mine. I take them all upon me. Do not fear your dead, 
they are my dead. And see! your faithful flies have left you for me. 
But be not afraid, people of Argos; I shall not sit in blood upon my 
victim’s throne. A god has offered it to me and I have said, No! | 
mean to be a King without land or subjects. Farewell, my men! 
Try to live; all is new here, all is to be begun anew. For me, too, life 
begins. A strange life.’ 

‘Les Mouches was performed for the first time in Paris during the 
German occupation. We can understand now what Sartre means by 
‘littérature engagée’. The play is an appeal to Frenchmen to be 
men, or rather, to act like men in order to be men; to ignore Pétain’s 
clamour for repentance for their effete, ‘couldn’t care-less’ attitude 
during the two wars; to begin from the present situation, the jail 
which the Germans had made of France, but, whatever the cost, to 
refuse the psychology of the prisoner. Comfortable orthodox re- 
spectability simply did not mean anything now; no Frenchman could 
take his own humanity for granted. Each individual had to forge by 
himself the links which would bind him to the human race. For the 
Gestapo were about, and ‘no longer could we think it natural to be 
men, when our best friends, if they were caught, could choose only 
between abjectness and heroism, that is between the two extremes of 
the human condition beyond which there is nothing. If they proved 
cowards and traitors, they had above them all men; heroes, all men 
beneath them. In the latter case which was the more frequent, they 
could no longer regard their human status as a medium which had no 
frontiers, it was a slender flame in them, which they kept alive alone; 
its sole hope rested in the silence with which they opposed their 
tormentors.”! 

1 Situations, II, pp. 249-50, Qu’est-ce que la littérature? 
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The oppressors were defeated. Yet if they had won, their victims 
who had said ‘no’ to them would not have failed. ‘It must be 
clearly understood, against common sense, that the direction ‘‘be 
free’’ does not mean ‘‘get what you have willed’’ but determine to 
will (in the broad sense of choosing) by one-self. In other words, 
success is not essential to liberty.” 

In other words one must be true to oneself. 

What determines the choice one must make without reference to 
others? Here we must grasp the nettle and deal with the famous 
‘essence’ which Heideggar found so difficult to define. Sartre says, 
‘the essence of an existant is the manifest law which presides over the 
succession of its appearances. It is the ratio of the series.”* Each life 
has a pattern to which it must adhere. Yet no pattern is predeter- 
mined; Sartre is adamant here; he rejects Communist ideology for 
this reason. Nothing is revealed, either, by superhuman agency. 
Phenomena are neither vain illusions nor mere intimations of a 
truth which transcends them. Things are what they seem. Existence 
precedes essence. When a man is dead, and only then, is his essence 
determined — Sartre concedes that this idea is akin to that behind the 
Christian Judgment Day. Without any guide, directive, opinion, 
law, human or divine, you make your own life. There are no values 
as such. If you want a criterion to assess one political party as against 
another, you vote for the party which will best serve the interests of 
justice and humanity, i.e. the party which will best allow the indivi- 
dual to live his own life. 

Literature, too, must serve the needs of justice and humanity. 
A new style must be forged which will appeal, not only to an élite, 
but to the masses; authors must continue to write as they did during 
the war perfecting the sort of prose by which Sartre and his colla- 
borators tried to reach the whole community in the clandestine press. 
Literature is not a luxury to amuse the leisured classes; nor is its 
purpose to sanctify the policy of a party or the outlook of a governing 
class. Beautiful arrangements of words, descriptions of scenery, 
creation of characters are a secondary, if not an irrelevant matter. 
Books should keep alive an uneasy conscience in society, should hold 
up to it an image which it will not like and which it will perforce 
modify and improve. Delivered up to a literature of sheer entertain- 
ment or propaganda, society will wallow in the slough of the immed- 
late ‘that is the life without memory of the hymenoptera and the 
gasteropods’.* 

Sartre complained in 1948 that he had no public, no solid body of 
French readers whom he could influence steadily by his works. The 


1 L’Etre et le Néant, Paris, N.R.F., 1943, p. 539. 
2 Op. cit., p. 12. 
8 Situations II, p. 316. Qu’est-ce que la littérature? 
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handful of readers upon whom he could count were scattered over the 
world and did not serve his purpose. Filmgoers, listeners-in and 
newspaper subscribers he wrote off completely. Public or no public, 
this moralist committed to the task of proving that life is an enter- 
prise, has acquired in this country at least, the reputation of a cor- 
rupter of youth. The sturdy young men and women who, in ‘his’ 
cafés, do nothing but jive and drink since life is absurd and to- 
morrow they are nothing; the oddity dressed as a Dominican who 
startled a church congregation with the Nietschian challenge ‘God 
is dead’; have these his blessing? 

Experience teaches us that such young people lack the stamina to 
read from page | to page 730 of L’Etre et le Néant in which he ex- 
pounds and seeks to justify his view of life. As to the absurdity of 
existence; Sartre usually means that a man has no rights and no 
justification. His existence is absurd, hence he must justify it by a 
series of projects. Fred Clarke persuades himself in the play La 
Putain respectueuse that it is in the order of things that a negro should 
be sacrificed so that his own guilt be concealed. For generations, 
Clarke urges, the Clarkes have devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of their country. What is the negro compared with the issue of 
such a race? Fred Clarke is deceiving himself; he is not the last sprig 
of an illustrious family tree. He is a seed rooted at random and 
growing in isolation. By his fruit he could claim justification. 

As to his atheism; Sartre stands firm here. Whenever religious 
people, attracted by the spirituality of his work, seek to reinterpret it 
to him, he listens urbanely to their arguments but sticks closely to his 
own. It is perhaps odd that he should reject the help of religion. 
Again and again he reminds our well-sprung civilization that evil is 
no mere flashback to remote barbarian ages, but a chronic reality. 
He has gone so far as to revive on the stage the notion of eternal 
torment, of the damning of people of good will to whom grace is 
denied; at least it seems so to me. How else can we interpret 
Morts sans Sépulture?* 

Long before ‘le pére Combes’ gave anti-clericalism the stamp of 
ministerial approval, clericalism, rightly or wrongly, was identified in 
France with the forces of reaction; the enemy of the bourgeosie in 
its war against the nobility has become the enemy of the masses in 
their struggle with the bourgeoisie. There is rather more than a 
touch of left wing orthodoxy in Sartre’s attitude to the Church. 
But there is something else; without the linchpin atheism what 
happens to his existentialist applecart? 

‘Man as existentialism conceives him, if he cannot be defined, it is 
because he is in the first place nothing. He will ‘‘be’’ only subse- 


1C.p. ‘We are Jansenists then because the times have made us such.’ Qu’est- 
ce que la littérature? p. 251. 
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quently and he will be such as he has made himself. Thus there is no 
human nature, since there is no God to conceive him.”! 

God would seduce the faithful from the narrow way of existential- 
ism. Away with Him: 

‘If God is I and other people, what guarantee have I of my own 
existence? If creation is to be a continuous process, I remain always 
suspended between a distinct existence and a pantheistic fusion in the 
Creative Being. If creation is an original act and if I am shut away 
from God, God has no further guarantee of my existence, for the 
only relationship which links Him to me now is one of exteriority 
the relationship of the sculptor to the completed statue, and again 
He can recognize me only through images.”? 

I am sure of my existence; has not Descartes proved it for me? 
Therefore the first argument in favour of God is invalid. I make my 
own life, I evolve, but never in a predetermined direction. Therefore 
gradual fusion with a Creative Being is impossible; hence the second 
argument is invalid. When I have seen L’Etre et le Néant through 
the press, it is no longer a part of me, it is there, outside — as are my 
hands when they are not the instruments of some project which I am 
engaged upon. Therefore if God is an artist and I his masterpiece, 
what am I to Him, or, more important, what is He to me? Therefore 
the third argument is invalid. 

Sartre has many other arguments, but he lets these I have quoted 
stand in print and one can take them as a fair sample. Based as they 
are upon axioms which remain to be proved, which contradict the 
experience of many great minds, which ignore facts emerging from 
psychic investigation there is no reason to take them seriously, 
particularly as Sartre himself is at one with Pascal in condemning 
men who do not take sides in this matter, who refuse to make a choice 
even if the choice is decided by the spin of a coin. Pascal and 
Sartre both say: ‘il faut parier.’ Pascal calls ‘heads’, Sartre ‘tails’. 
Does one choose Pascal’s God or Sartre’s? 

For Sartre has a God, or rather he says that in making your own 
life, you make your own God. A God of others is suspect since I 
have not chosen Him; if I accept Him I am convicted of bad faith 
This is how I make my own God: 

(1) Iam what I am: uncommitted to any project or provision- 
ally exempted; my state is what it is (l’en soi) . 

(2) I look before and sigh for what is not: I am aware of my 
possibilities, that is I am aware that I have not realized 
myself, that I am nothing. I choose one possibility and 
resolve to make it a fact. My state is what it is not, and is 
not what it is (pour soi). 


' L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme, Editions Wagel, p. 22. 
*L’Etre et le Néant, p. 287. 
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(3) The realization of all one’s possibilities. I cannot reach this 
state (3). Since I am free my possibilities are infinite. 
(1’en soi pour soi). 

Now 1 (l’en soi)+-2 (pour soi)=3 (l’en soi pour soi)= 
God. 


The product of two creeds, one parent being Catholic, the other 
Protestant, Sartre, while leaning towards the reform, seems to have 
chosen the creed of the Abbey of Théléme ‘do as you will’. Beside 
the Catholics Sartre has many opponents; indeed they buzz about 
him as did Jupiter’s flies about Orestes when the Greek decided to 
become an existentialist: the Marxists, for he denies the inevitability 
of anything, let alone World communism; the materialists, for what 
understanding is possible between Sartre who begins and ends with 
consciousness! and those who hold that it is a mere physico-chemical 
phenomenon; the great lovers, for Sartre denies the authenticity of 
l’amour-passion which is a paradox — I desire the other to surrender 
his freedom of choice to me while retaining the freedom to love me; 
the depth psychologists, for he tells them there is no significant 
motivation except that which is conscious;? the ripe scholars, for he 
guys them in the person of Orestes’s pedagogue, omniscient, detached, 
futile. The aesthetes are slated in the persons of Flaubert and the 
Goncourts whose silence gave consent to mass murder; the men of 
property are the constant butt of this café addict who lives in a society 
where, it is said, the purse is held in common. All just persons who 
have claimed a niche in this life are anathema to Jean-Paul Sartre. 

Or were, for who can say what will be the final quest of this Knight 
errant with the device of a donkey pursuing a suspended carrot it 
can never bite. Already in his search for himself he has modified 
his beliefs — the importance of the stage of ‘nausea’, for example. 
Call no man happy or unhappy till he is dead; suspend judgment 
until eternity has changed Sartre into Sartre. Meantime, exercise 
the existentialists’ right; choose freely and reject freely what he offers. 
You make your own Sartre. 


1 L’Etre et le Néant, p. 539. ‘Il faut étre conscient pour choisir et il faut choisit 
pour étre conscient.’ 

2 Op. cit., p. 658. Existentialist psychology rejects the postulate of the un- 
conscious; the psychic fact is for this psychology coextensive with consciousness. 
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G. H. BANTOcK: Freedom and Authority in Education. Faber, 18s. net. 


This book is a study in the philosophy of education. After an opening chapter 
on the need for a philosophical approach to educational theory, Mr Bantock 
turns to consider two theories which have dominated English educational 
thought in our generation — first, Professor Mannheim’s view that education 
must equip people to enter society, and second, a group of views which might be 
generally called ‘child centred’ theories of education. Mr Bantock finds little 
that is good in either theory, and he goes on to examine the thought of Matthew 
Arnold, Cardinal Newman and D. H. Lawrence. These writers are more to his 
taste, and on the basis of his discussion Mr Bantock moves to a concluding 
chapter in which he sets out his own view and some of its applications. His 
central contention is that ‘authority’ in education is essentially the authority of 
the subject or field of knowledge, and the discipline which it imposes on all who 
seek to study it. A teacher must be not merely himself, but an agent of something 
outside himself — the subject to which he seeks to introduce his pupils. 

This book would not claim to be a complete study of the educational thought 
of the various writers mentioned above. It makes little attempt to place them in 
their historical setting, and Mr Bantock’s principal use of his authorities is as 
witnesses for and against his own thesis. He is thus highly selective and on the 
whole discusses only those aspects of their thought which are relevant to his 
purpose. He has the qualities of a writer with a literary training and background 
— his book is pleasantly written and adorned with literary allusion, and he is at his 
best with Arnold and D. H. Lawrence. By contrast, he is much less happy in 
discussing Mannheim and sociological problems — one has the impression that 
this field of thought is both unfamiliar and uncongenial to the author. In general, 
his attitude to both Mannheim and the child-centred theorists is that of prosecut- 
ing counsel to prisoners in the dock, and his cross-examination is severe and 
rigorous. With Arnold, Newman and D. H. Lawrence he is much more sym- 
pathetic, and anxious to show their theories in a favourable light. While it is not 
essential to Mr Bantock’s purpose, one cannot help regretting that he did not 
treat his opponents more sympathetically: it would have been fruitful if, in 
addition to asking where they were wrong, he had also tried to discover why 
they thought they were right. 

The controversial aspects of this book thus centre round Mr Bantock’s dis- 
cussion of child-centred education, and social planning. The chapter on Mann- 
heim is the weakest in the book, and makes much use of question-begging and 
emotional terms. Mr Bantock’s principal contention is this: any plan ‘is the 
work of the conscious intellect abstracting from the totality of existence certain 
only of its characteristics, and seeking on a basis of this abstract conception 
to realize certain ends’ (p. 31). This involves some degree at least of regimenta- 
tion, of direction from above, to the ‘living organisms’ with whom the planner 
deals. ‘Any plan, in fact, implies the imposition of something dead — because 
abstract and preconceived —on the living organism’ (p. 32). A planner is 
inevitably caught up in the logic of his position, and the amount of individual 
improvisation that can be allowed is strictly limited. In addition to being 
abstract and ‘dead’ a plan is also ‘artificial’—it involves man sinking ‘his 
individualism in that of the artificially created group’ (p. 34). Now, any educa- 
tion for such a society ‘can easily degenerate into propaganda for a particular 
form of society’. Further, if the aim of education is to fit people for a given 
society, then, as an aim, this is not enough. Man is something more than a 
member of society he is an individual, and he has duties to a ‘super-personal set 
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of values’ as well as to other people. Finally, Mr Bantock vigorously attacks 
Mannheim’s proposals for the ‘dissemination of the substance of culture without 
diluting it’ amongst the masses, on the grounds that to simplify an idea is to 
change it, and to talk of preserving the ‘essentials’ of culture is to beg the question 
‘essential to what purpose?’ 

Now, although many of these comments will command general assent, they 
are, in fact, more a string of assertions than an argument, and whatever view one 
takes of their soundness, there are at least three general observations to be made 
about them. First, it would have been fairer to Mannheim, and less misleading 
for the reader, if Mannheim’s views on planning and education for society had 
been considered in the context of the general philosophical position from which 
he wrote. The most relevant part of this was his theory that culture and know- 
ledge were to a large extent socially determined. It follows from this that in 
‘educating for society’ we are merely recognizing the inevitable — making 
explicit what really exists all the time. But we might anticipate or keep pace with 
social change, instead of lagging behind, because we do not immediately recognize 
it when it occurs. This theory is, of course, open to criticism, and I should not 
suggest that it can be accepted as it stands. But, for Mannheim, the demand for 
education for society logically rests on his philosophy, and though it may be 
unsound, there is a much stronger case to be made for it than Mr Bantock seems 
to realize. Further, since the basis of his own plea is a belief in ‘objective reality’ 
—a phrase which cries aloud for further analysis and explanation — it is surely 
relevant for him to consider theories which challenge the possibility of ‘objective 
reality’. 

sesenl, if ‘education for society’ is to be considered independently of Mann- 
heim’s general philosophical position, as Mr Bantock purports to consider it, 
then it needs a more general treatment than he accords it. It is true that it may 
degenerate into propaganda for a particular society; on the other hand, certain 
societies, for instance a democratic state, postulate the fostering of critical 
judgment in the citizen and this could hardly be called ‘propaganda’. Much of 
the general education advocated in the Harvard Report is designed to this end, 
and, in criticizing this Mr Bantock seems to me to go to the opposite extreme, and 
regard culture in a limited literary and artistic sense, as the sole and exclusive 
aim in education. One may agree with Mr Bantock that cultural education in this 
sense cannot be watered down to suit everyone without changing its nature and 
losing its value. But this does not dispose of the possibility of simplified courses 
in other fields of knowledge, and especially in the field of elementary political 
education. On the other hand, Mr Bantock’s main contention that ‘education 
for society’ can never be the sole or even the principal aim in education, seems 
to me sound enough. We cannot simply ‘educate for society’: as an aim, it 
depends on what sort of society we have in mind — on whether it is good or bad. 
To attempt to settle this question by an analysis of existing society, as Mannheim 
suggests, is unsatisfactory. It implies an essentially conservative education, and 
it ignores the fact that moral judgments about society imply a standard over and 
above society, and this in turn implies an aim in education over and above 
education for society. 

Finally, does not Mr Bantock accept too uncritically Mannheim’s sharp 
distinction between a planned and an unplanned society? Even ‘laissez-faire’ was 
a plan, for it required a certain institutional framework in which it could work 
and produce the results which its votaries sought. There never was such a thing as 
a ‘natural harmony of interests’: it was always an artificially contrived harmony 
of interests, contrived by some degree of conscious planning and reorganization 
of society. If one arranges society so that men may be free in some directions, and 
restrained in others, one is none the less planning, and open to all the objections 
which Mr Bantock urges, for it must be noted that his objection is to any kind of 
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plan. The problem is not between ‘plan’ or ‘no plan’ but a problem of how 
much planning, and of what activities should be planned and what left free to 
individual initiative, and on this problem Mr Bantock offers us little guidance. 

Mr Bantock’s discussion of child-centred theories of education seems to me 
much sounder. Many of his arguments are psychological, but his essential con- 
tention can hardly be disputed. All such theories imply an aim which is never 
stated. The child can never be the aim in education, and phrases such as ‘the 
needs of the child’ are deservedly criticized as dangerously ambiguous and useless 
unless related to ‘what is desirable’. Mr Bantock concludes that ‘freedom’ 
will never be attained by methods of ‘free activity’ education in schools. He is of 
course using ‘freedom’ in a much wider sense than the political sense in which 
it is used by advocates of this kind of education. It is questionable whether the 
extension of the meaning of the word is really a contribution to clarity of thought 
about education. The two meanings have so little in common, and the philoso- 
phical grounds on which they may be justified as aims differ so widely, that it 
might be better to keep to the narrower sense of the term. 

Whatever one may think of particular parts of this book, however, it deserves 
a cordial welcome as a serious contribution to the philosophy of education in an 
age and in a country where that subject has been almost entirely neglected. Most 
of Mr Bantock’s comments are both sound and timely, and if his general con- 
tention is sound, and I believe it is, then a great many contemporary theories of 
education need, at the least, extensive re-thinking and adaptation. Most of all 
they need to be defended in a philosophical manner, and it is to be hoped that 
this book, which is something of a challenge, will provoke an appropriate 
response. 

W. H. BursToN 


D. E. BuTLER: The British General Election of 1951. Macmillan, 21s. net. 


This is the third in the series of books on British general elections, sponsored 
by Nuffield College, Oxford. With each election, it becomes more and more 
difficult to write a book which will disarm all potential critics. The authors of 
the book on the 1945 election, Mr McCallum and Miss Readman, had the 
advantage of being pioneers; the novelty of the undertaking aroused the interest 
of several distinct types of reader. Mr Nicholas, in 1950, and Dr Butler, in 1951, 
have had a much more difficult task; reviews of their books have revealed how 
different are the wants of these various readers. If, for instance, the authors take 
the view that their function is to produce a detailed record of what happened at 
the election, the result will no doubt be helpful to the future historian, but may 
irritate the general reader. Such a reader may become impatient with an account 
of a campaign which may not seem essentially very different from the story of the 
campaign in the previous book, while he may be interested principally in the 
special features of each election, in 1951, for instance, in the treatment of the 
‘peace’ issue and in the behaviour of former Liberals. 

Dr Butler has balanced the emphasis of his book so skilfully that it should 
succeed in pleasing both those who desire a detailed record of the 1951 election 
and those who are more interested in reading only about its distinctive features. 
The book gives a full account of the election, but, at the same time, lays stress 
on matters peculiar to it and therefore not discussed in the previous Nuffield 
books. Among these are the use of television and the ‘peace’ issue. The author’s 
observations on the way the parties handled this issue are well-considered and 
judicious; written so soon after the campaign, they should be a salutary check to 
the growth of any myth on this subject, among followers of either party, similar, 
for instance, to the myth of the ‘Baldwin confession’ (see The Cambridge Journal, 
vol. II, no. 2, November 1948, p. 84). 
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Dr Butler has also many wise things to say, in his introductory chapter, about 
the scope of electoral study and its future prospects. The only methodological 
point in this chapter which might be criticized is the somewhat restricted defini- 
tion of the scope of the ‘statistical’ line of approach to the study of elections. He 
also treats, at greater length than has been done previously, several neglected 
aspects of elections, such as the relationships between the party central organiza- 
tions and the constituency organizations during the campaign. Another innova- 
tion is the inclusion of six short accounts of constituency campaigns. The number 
chosen is probably about right. It is true that one reviewer of Mr Nicholas’s 
book on the 1950 election suggested that it might have included accounts of the 
election in twenty different constituencies! It is doubtful, however, whether 
many people will read all the six constituency accounts in the volume, although 
to have included fewer than six would have invited the complaint that those 
selected were grossly unrepresentative. Even these six are not as representative 
as Dr Butler would have liked, mainly because rural constituencies are so hard 
to ‘cover’. In addition, there is an entertaining account of the election in Nor- 
thern Ireland which, among other things, makes the honesty of elections in the 
United Kingdom stand out in clear and sharply defined relief. 

Some interesting questions can, of course, be asked about the election, which 
the book does not pretend to answer, such as the number of seats the peace issue 
cost the Conservatives and whether the pro-Conservative behaviour of former 
Liberals was the biggest factor in the Conservative victory. Questions such as 
these cannot be answered by a work which is primarily a political history. The 
author makes it clear that the book is ‘not a work of sociology’, and he does not 
attempt to investigate voting behaviour, except insofar as the published voting 
figures give evidence of certain broad trends. In the brief, but necessary, account 
of changes in voting intentions during the campaign, figures provided by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion are used. 

- It is conceivable that, for some future election, the scope, of the Nuffield series 
might be expanded to include an inquiry into the voting behaviour of individual 
electors. It would be difficult to choose a satisfactory method of sampling, and 
the cost of any method would be considerable. It would be laborious, and 
probably prohibitively expensive, to choose a random sample of electors spread 
over the whole country. Quota sampling, as used by the public opinion polls, 
leaves a good deal to the discretion of interviewers, and has produced some quite 
fantastic results, for instance that 30 per cent of all British electors attended 
political meetings during the 1951 general election. It might perhaps be possible 
to use random sampling methods in a small number of constituencies, chosen as 
being roughly representative of all constituencies. The principal difficulty would 
be the cost in time and money of using such a procedure in a rural constituency. 
Perhaps, however, in a country as relatively homogeneous as Britain, a study of 
electoral behaviour in half a dozen constituencies would be enlightening, even if 
no rural constituencies were included. An alternative method might perhaps be 
elaborated by adapting the area sampling techniques used by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. 

While the Nuffield books are restricted to their present function, their future 
authors will have a hard task to combine thoroughness and originality as success- 
fully as has been done in this book. 

R. S. MILNE 


J. B. BaMBorouGu: The Little World of Man. Longmans, 20s. net. 


‘Elizabethan psychology’ is one of the subjects with which the literary student 
nowadays is expected to have a bowing acquaintance, but, as Mr Bamborough 
points out in his Prefatory Note, there nes not up to now been a comprehensive 
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and accessible monograph on the subject. This painstaking and unpretentious 
book fills the gap. It is no good claiming that it is exhilarating reading. Renais- 
sance physio-psychological theory is intolerably dull, but the reader, if his atten- 
tion sometimes flags, may profitably reflect that it must have hurt the author far, 
far more than it hurts him; the elaborate notes and bibliography are sufficient 
warrant of that. Mr Bamborough makes no pretence that all this stuff is of more 
than incidental importance for the interpretation of major writers — the industri- 
ous but injudicious J. W. Draper receives short shrift — but even to realize its 
relative unimportance demands some knowledge of it, and most of us need look 
no further than this study for what we want. 

Mr Bamborough restricts himself to exposition, and avoids generalizations 
about such subjects as ‘Jacobean melancholy’. Here he seems to me uniformly 
judicious, but one consequence is that a reviewer has little scope for comment. 
Since, however, the book has every prospect of deservedly becoming standard, 
I shall note a few places where I am not certain that the author is on secure 

round. 
. The citation (p. 15) of Raphael on angelic digestion, as if the passage exempli- 
fied nothing that goes beyond orthodox chain-of-being theory, is questionable. 
Surely Milton is well aware that his is a minority view. Similarly on p. 51, by 
choosing Milton as a representative Protestant, Mr Bamborough contrives to 
give the impression that Catholics laid more stress than Protestants on ‘the inter- 
vention of Grace’ — scarcely a helpful preparation for the student when he en- 
counters Luther and Calvin, or Bunyan. I doubt whether the boiling and freezing 
of water (p. 24) is really a helpful ‘analogy’ for Renaissance doctrine about the 
changing of elements into each other. Rather, the comparison confuses two 
incompatible ideas of chemical substance. No Renaissance authority is cited for 
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the ‘conception of the Soul as a Harmony’ (p. 31), for which, moreover, Plato in 
the Phaedo is misleadingly cited as a ‘source’, when in fact he is concerned to 
refute it. It may have been revived, but one would like to know by whom. I get 
the impression that Mr Bamborough is not as clear as he ought to be, or as Plato 
is, about the difference between holding that the soul is a harmony (or better, as 
Burnet renders it, a tuning) and holding that it is harmonious (or in tune). Three 
Shakespearian doubts: whether Banquo’s ghost ‘may only exist in the imagina- 
tion’ (p. 100), whether Timon committed suicide (p. 116), and whether Falstaff’s 
‘gib cat’ is necessarily castrated: O.E.D. lists this meaning as a ‘later dialectal 
use’. In the Shakespeare quotations, the use of the Folio text has much to be 
said for it, but it seems unnecessary to follow it in gross mislineation (p. 40) and 
unmetrical omission (p. 50). On the Chapman quotation on p. 121, it would have 
been interesting to point out, following Parrott, that Chapman is closely following 
Petrarch’s Secretum. 

I am probably not right in all these disagreements, but even if I were, the 
passages mentioned would only be slight blemishes on a most serviceable study, 

J. C. MAXWELL 


M. G. Jones: Hannah More. Cambridge University Press, 27s. 6d. net. 


In 1834 William Roberts published his far from adequate Memoirs of the Life 
and Correspondence of Miss Hannah More. It presented its heroine very smugly 
as an austere and sanctimonious evangelical Saint and was as damaging to her 
subsequent reputation as Cobbett’s provocative jibe, ‘the old Bishop in petti- 
coats’. ‘Hannah More’, said W. H. Prescott after reading the Memoirs, ‘has been 
done to death by her friend Roberts.’ 

In her admirable revaluation of Hannah More, Miss Jones shows us a real 
person and not a caricature. Miss More emerges as a woman of integrity, piety 
and moral courage, but furthermore as an Evangelical who, lacked neither intel- 
lectual capacity nor wit. Her writings, as well as the earlier books written about 
her, are an inadequate testimony indeed to her character or her personality. She 
was sufficiently versatile to write a drama, which was performed at Covent 
Garden, while the School for Scandal was being played ‘at the other house’, to 
teach young ladies and far from noble savages among the Mendips, to write 
powerful political pamphlets for Pitt’s government, and to try her hand at a 
stilted and forgotten novel Coelebs. While her perpetual interest, even as a drama- 
tist, was in the reformation of manners, she knew how to retain the sympathy of 
‘the great and the gay’. “Tell her to live in the world’, Wesley exclaimed, ‘there 
is the sphere of her usefulness; they will not let us come nigh them.’ 

Miss Jones knows the world of the eighteenth century so intimately that we 
can see it far more clearly in this book than in Hannah More’s writings them- 
selves. It was a static world, where ‘it was cruelty, not kindness to educate a child 
beyond his station’, where religious reformation was essential but difficult and 
economic redistribution impossible but not without its attractions. Hannah 
More’s toryism must be seen against this background. She was distressed by 
the poverty of the poor, but she did not believe it could be cured by Paine or 
Cobbett: sin and redemption were more real than rights and parliamentary 
reform. Distinctions of rank and fortune produced permanent advantages; they 
were sanctioned by Christianity and together laid the foundations of social order. 

Miss Jones does not say much of the forces of social change, which were break- 
ing up the static world, even while Miss Hannah More was writing. The note of 
challenge after the French Revolution, the pressing problems of industry and 
urban life in the early nineteenth century, the sharp rise in population, left 
Hannah More unchanged. Her faith issued out in formulas rather than i 
effective thought or action. She appealed neither to the new men of the nineteenth 
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century, the rugged middle-class industrialists and the discontented working-class 
leaders, nor to the band of ‘romantic tories’, like Coleridge, who feared the 
emergence of a new world without culture. Her particular brand of sympathy did 
not belong to a changing world: ‘the simple idea of being cared for has always 
appeared to me to be a very cheering one’, she said. This was not enough for the 
men and women of 1815 or the ‘hungry forties’. 

There was one social problem, which she attempted to deal with — that of 
education — where she appeared to be not far behind but dangerously far ahead 
of her contemporaries. She challenged the monopoly of the big farmers and small 
gentry over the bodies and souls of the children of the rural poor, and by advocat- 
ing a modest programme of education, which stopped far short of the three Rs, 
was taken for a dangerous Jacobin innovator. The storms of the Blagdon con- 
troversy soon died down, but many who write much of her reactionary toryism 
would do well to take note of her resource and courage during an extremely 
difficult time. It was just as daring to face the ‘forgotten people’ of the Mendips, 
‘buried as it were in their own cliffs’ and to dream of turning them into ‘an 
enlightened race’ as to set out to educate the apprentices of Manchester or crusade 
among the oppressed dockers of Liverpool. 

Miss Jones’s book is a sensitive and moving study. It is one of the best type of 
modern biographies, which really try to understand the social setting of their 
characters rather than to escape into it or to condemn it at a safe distance. Miss 
More is not a conventional heroine, but she emerges not unsuccessfully from a 
long retirement, which began in 1802 at Barley Wood. When in 1828, at the age 
of 84, she was compelled on grounds of inadequate domestic care to leave Barley 
Wood, escorted by a dozen gentlemen of the neighbourhood, she wrote ‘I am 
driven like Eve out of Paradise, but not like Eve by angels’. Miss Jones cannot 
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put Miss More back into her paradise, but she does Sou her firmly again in the 
middle of a world where until her old age she always felt at home. 
Asa Briccs 


Eric THOMPSON: Popular Sovereignty and the French Constituent Assembly 
1789-1791. Manchester University Press, 15s. net. 


The ‘men of 89’, it is now generally agreed, were not the abstract and doctrin- 
aire metaphysicians depicted with venomous brilliance by a long line of historians 
and pamphleteers, from De Maistre to Taine and beyond. The picture has been 
given some plausibility by the fact that, when they came to Versailles, the re- 
presentatives of the Third Estate did seek to base their claims for reform upon 
universal concepts drawn from the armoury of eighteenth-century philosophy. 
Much as many of them disliked doing so, it was inevitable that, faced with the 
opposition of a Regime which based its claim to legitimacy on divine right and 
prescription, they should proclaim, as the American rebels had proclaimed before 
them, the ‘natural and imprescriptible rights of men’, liberty, equality and 
security; and that they should oppose to monarchical power the sovereignty of 
the nation and the supremacy of law defined as the expression of the nation’s 
general will. Every one of these concepts, enshrined in the Declaration of Rights, 
created political difficulties that plagued all revolutionary Assemblies, and par- 
ticularly the Constituent Assembly. For, save for a small minority, of whom 
Robespierre was the most notable representative, the lawyers, provincial ad- 
ministrators, bankers and small landowners who made up the bulk of the repre- 
sentation of the Third Estate were in no sense democrats. They disliked and 
feared popular government as much as arbitrary monarchical power, and as the 
Revolution proceeded, they came to dislike the former even more. Yet, the 
Declaration pledged the Assembly to a system based on political equality and 
popular participation in public affairs. 

It is this dilemma, which illustrates particularly well the fate of universal con- 
cepts when they clash with conflicting social and political aims, that the Con- 
stitution of 1791 was intended to resolve. This involved a reinterpretation of the 
meaning of popular sovereignty which would empty the concept of its democratic 
implications. It required the framing of an instrument, the political provisions of 
which should embody the Assembly’s determination to exclude from the political 
process the majority of those whom it had just proclaimed equal citizens. In the 
light of the Declaration, this was no easy task, and it is impossible not to admire 
the dialectical skill and ingenuity with which men like Sieyes and Barnave 
addressed themselves to it. Mr Thompson’s account is mainly concerned with an 
analysis of the arguments with which the constitutionalists of 1789 sought to 
support these endeavours. He shows how the concept of the general will came to 
be interpreted as the general will of the Assembly; he shows, too, in what manner 
that body, despite the protest of some of its members, brilliantly anticipated 
George Orwell’s aphorism about equality with its distinction between ‘active’ and 
‘passive’ citizens, between those whom Sieyes described as the ‘shareholders of 
the nation’ and those who had ‘neither the knowledge nor the leisure to wish to 
concern themselves directly with the government of France’. Well might the 
members of the Assembly claim, as many later did, that they bore no responsibil- 
ity for the revolutionary flood that engulfed them and their work within two years 
of the completion of their labours. They had done all they could to build solid 
dykes against dangers that they had foreseen long before Burke issued his sombre 
warnings. 

Mr Thompson’s book, although it presents a coherent analysis of the purely 
constitutional work of the Assembly, suffers from marked shortcomings, quite 
apart from exasperating oddities of style. Although he asserts that there was no 
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obscurity or vagueness in the ‘popular mind’ about the ‘current mystique’ of 
popular sovereignty (in itself a strange assertion) he does not attempt to explain 
to his readers the philosophical and political implications of the concept as it 
appeared to the members of the Assembly. Nor does his account of the motives 
and pressures which led the Assembly to interpret popular sovereignty anew rise 
much above the level of potted history. His addiction to large and meaningless 
generalizations (‘the nation was swinging to the left’, ‘perhaps Robespierre alone 
was sincere in his political convictions’ etc.), and his generic description of ex- 
tremely complex groups as ‘the mob’, or various types of ‘wings’, are crippling 
defects in a work which, differently handled, might well have thrown light on 
one of the most fascinating aspects of the Revolution. 
R. MILIBAND 
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Caucasian Battlefields 
W. E. D. ALLEN & THE LATE PAUL MURATOFF 


This account of the military campaigns in the Caucasus from the Russo-Turkish War of 
1828-9 to the events of the Civil War in the Northern Caucasus and Dagistan, 1918-22, 
is based largely on Russian sources. It contains a valuable study of the military topography 
of the Caucasus. About 703. mt 
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The story of how Canada has achieved its status in the world. The author, who it 
assistant professor of History at the University of Toronto, describes the historical effecu 
of Canadian geography, the inter-relations of the French- and English-speaking comm 
nity, and the other main forces that have shaped Canada’s history. 175. 6d. nt 
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This book, first issued under another imprint in 1928, is G. G. Coulton at his best, ont 
topic which gave full scope to his unique knowledge of the people of the middle ages and 
their arts. 505. nd 
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